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BY F. R. HARRIS 


HoweEVER great may be the satis- 
faction aroused in Germany by Lu- 
dendorff’s masterly ‘disengagements,’ 
there is an uneasy feeling abroad 
among her shipowners. They have 
little cause to rejoice unless absolute 
victory comes their way, and if they 
consider the past they have abundant 
cause for reflection. In 1914, the 
Kaiser’s famous boast, that Germany’s 
future lay upon the water, seemed 
amply fulfilled. The handsome offices 
of the great German lines afforded 
indisputable evidence of prosperity. 
Day by day the idlers of London could 
gaze through plate-glass windows at 
the huge maps on which the position 
of the various vessels was shown: few 
sights were more familiar to the holi- 
day-maker in the Solent than the 
black hulls and yellow funnels of the 
Hamburg-America Line: our civil serv- 
ants traveled to Mombasa by the 
German East Africa, and men from 
the Dominions were as familiar with 
German ships as they were with those 
of their own Empire. Luxury for 
first-class passengers, adequate ac- 
commodation for emigrants, careful 
and courteous captains, were the 
common characteristics of the German 
mercantile marine. 
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And now the Germans are asking 
what the future has in store. When, 
and under what conditions, will Ham- 
burg and Bremen resume their-normal 
life? When will their basins be crowded 
with shipping, their quays laden with 
goods from every quarter of the globe? 
When will their offices be alive with 
lucrative clients, and their great sheds 
be crowded with emigrants seeking 
refuge in the West? 

Peace alone can solve these ques- 
tions, and it is upon peace terms that 
the mind of the German shipowner is 
at present concentrated. For he knows 
that his countrymen have violated the 
traditions of the sea, and he fears that 
the world may exact due reparation 
for all the crimes which have been 
committed by German sailors. 

Trusting that the peace conference 
will be pliable, the Hamburg shipping 
magnate has pinned his faith upon the 
astuteness of German diplomacy, and 
has formulated a series of comprehen- 
sive demands. First and foremost is 
the restoration of the German colo- 
nies, which would give the mercantile 
marine its former bases and coaling 
stations. Coupled with that, is the 
unrestricted liberty of movement for 
his shipping. The ‘freedom of the 
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seas’ will. be used in order that the 
sea-power of the British Empire may 
be whittled away. Neutral nations 
will be cajoled into supporting extrav- 
agant claims on behalf of Germany. 
Coaling stations, the use of the world’s 
harbors, compensation for damage 
done to German shipping during the 
war, and the restoration of all the 
premises belonging to German com- 
panies will coolly be demanded. In 
short, Germany wishes to rebuild her 
overseas commerce, and resume that 
world-wide prosperity which she in- 
terrupted by her invasion of Belgium. 

There is no clearer indication of 
Germany’s desire to regain her former 
footing in the mercantile world than 
the intimate connection which has 
been elaborated between the shipping, 
industrial, and banking interests. Be- 
fore the war, the shipping magnate 
frequently opposed all attempts of the 
outside capitalist to acquire shares or 
directorships in any shipping com- 
pany, however unimportant. A recent 
article in the Vossiche Zeitung com- 
ments at some length upon the 
changes which have been brought 
about: while the war has inflicted 
considerable loss upon the shipping 
world, industry has derived consider- 
able profit, and has come in to redress 
the balance. Large concerns, which 
formerly confined their activities to 
coal or iron, have begun to acquire 
interests and’ to invest their capital 
in the Hamburg shipyards and ‘ship- 
building firms, and have assisted in 
the flotation of new enterprises. The 
most active participant in these va- 
rious schemes of reconstruction is Herr 
Hugo Stinnes, the greatest coal and 
iron magnate in Westphalia, who will 
now have a voice in the affairs of 
Hamburg and Bremen. Together with 
Herr Thyssen, another industrial king, 
he has been appointed a director 
of the Hamburg-America, and the 
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North German Lloyd: the former line 
has also added to its board Herr von 
Gwinner of the Deutsche Bank, and 
Herr Salomonsohn of the Disconto- 
Gesellschaft. In order to insure the 
export of his minerals, Stinnes has 
acquired the majority of shares in the 
Woermann Line: and has given seats 
upon the boards of his different enter- 
prises to the managing directors of 
the Hamburg-America and North Ger- 
man Lloyd. At the present time he is 
taking an active part in the prospec- 
tive arrangements for the develop- 
ment of the Rumanian petroleum 
industry. 

By such a process of combination 
and reconstruction, the prices of raw 
material, the provision of shipping, 
and the provision of capital can be 
controlled and regulated. Krupps 
have also entered the circle: the direc- 
tors of the famous armament firm 
have already diverted a portion of 
their capital to shipping concerns, and 
when peace is declared the inevitable 
reduction of work upon weapons of 
war will enable them to utilize their 
material, machinery, and labor for 
the reconstruction of the mercantile 
marine. The Allgemeine Elektricitats 
Gesellschaft, a firm with world-wide 
ramifications, is working hand in hand 
with the Hamburg-America Line. To- 
gether they have guaranteed provi- 
sional capital to the amount of 500- 
0001. for the Deutsche Werft-Gesell- 
schaft, which has taken in hand the 
construction of a new shipbuilding 
yard at Hamburg. In this concern 
Herr Franz Haniel, of Diisseldorf, a 
director of the Oberhausen Foundry 
Company, has also an interest, and it 
is intended that the company shall 
specialize in the building of vessels 
driven by powerful oil engines. 

Another important shipbuilding 
company has recently been formed at 
Hamburg with a capital of 125,0001. 
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It has taken over the Norderwerft 
shipyard, and has absorbed two small- 
er companies. The Deutsche-Luxem- 
burgische Mining Company has ac- 
quired the Nordseewerke shipbuilding 
works at Emden, and has recon- 
structed the concern: Orenstein and 
Koppel of Berlin have acquired the 
site for a yard at Liibeck, and the 
Gelsenkirchener Mining Company are 
preparing to build cargo ships at 
Flensburg. A powerful syndicate, in- 
cluding Hugo Stinnes, has purchased 
various companies which import coal 
from Great Britain, and has acquired 
the coal-discharging plants, storage 
facilities, and a fleet of colliers. Fur- 
ther preparations for trade after the 
war have been made by the Orient 
Company, formed for the purchase 
and storage of the food products of 
the East, in which numerous shipping 
concerns have acquired an interest. 
The Vereinigten Bugsier und Fracht- 
schiffahrts Gesellschaft, which recent- 
ly paid a dividend of 30 per cent, has 
increased its capital from 200,000I. to 
300,000/., and is preparing to develop 
both its shipping and mining interests. 
Other companies which have expanded 
are Blohm and Voss of Hamburg, the 
largest builders in Germany, who have 
increased their capital from 600,000/. 
to 1,000,000/.; Howaldt of Kiel from 
250,000/. to 500,000/.; Jansen and 
Schmilinsky from 15,0001. to ten times 
that amount; and Koch of Liibeck 
from 30,0001. to 180,000/. A banking 
company has also been formed with a 
capital of 500,000/. for the specific 
object of furthering the interests of 
German shipping; and a new marine 
insurance company, with several prom- 
inent industrial and financial mag- 
nates upon the board of directors, 
has been founded at Hamburg. 
Private enterprise has received as- 
sistance, not wholly welcome, from 
the German Government. In Novem- 
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ber, 1917, the Reichstag passed an 
Act for the reconstruction of the mer- 
cantile marine. A large subsidy was 
set aside for the provision of vessels, 
substituted by purchase or otherwise, 
for those lost or damaged by enemy 
action: the Government also under- 
took to cover the expenses incurred 
for the laying up or interning of ships, 
and generally to compensate the 
owners. As 3,000,000 tons are required 
in order to replace the German losses, 
and as the Act allows nine years to 
do so, a yearly average of 330,000 tons 
will be necessary, and it is hoped that, 
by the extension of the older, and the 
building of new yards, an- output of 
600,000 tons may be reached. But as 
a recent article in Syren and Shipping 
has pointed out, the supply of steel 
may prove a difficulty. Various other 
branches of industry will be in the 
market, and the proportion available 
for shipbuilding may be materially 
reduced. For this reason the retention 
of the iron fields of Longwy and Briey 
has been mentioned in Germany’s 
peace terms. Hamburg must be re- 
stored to prosperity by Northern 
France. 

The Act for the reconstruction of 
the mercantile marine met with con- 
siderable opposition. Other impor- 
tant interests were indignant at the 
special favors showered upon ship- 
ping, and the Socialists loudly con- 
demned the principle of compensation 
from the public purse. Herr Ballin, 
the managing director of the Ham- 
burg-America Line, displayed the ut- 
most disapproval of Government con- 
trol, and demanded that shipping 
should be freed from all restrictions 
the moment that peace was declared. 


Shipping is an industry [he wrote] which 
at the very first moment is capable of work- 
ing and of earning, and the more rapidly 
and freely it resumes its old labors the more 
effectively can it contribute to the good of 
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the community. To put upon it any more 
fetters than are absolutely necessary would 
be to kili the bird which lays the golden 
eggs. ... I need not enlarge upon the 
fact that the most useful means of develop- 
ing our activity after the war is to be found 
in the encouragement of our exports on 
large lines. Nothing but greatly increased 
exports can restore our completely disor- 
ganized exchanges to normal conditions. 


Hamburg is, in fact, uneasy as to 
the future, and the free city recently 
issued an invitation to a number of 
the Reichstag deputies, when the 
whole position was discussed. Strong 
protests against the Government con- 
trol of shipping formed the theme of 
a series of lectures, and the more 
vigorous the protest, the louder was 
the applause. It was asserted that the 
prolongation of the restrictions due 
to the war would mean the ruin of 
Hamburg and Bremen, and would 
spell disaster for their overseas trade. 

Before Germany can hope to re- 
sume her normal conditions, she must 
rebuild her mercantile marine, which 
at the present time is far short of her 
requirements. Of the 5,450,000 tons 
of shipping which she possessed in 
1914, half is irrevocably lost, and 
another sixth lies interned, or has 
sought shelter in neutral harbors. 
With a view to repairing her losses, 
Germany has embarked upon a pro- 
gramme, which, if it were completed, 
would extort admiration from her 
enemies. Accurate information is, 
however, difficult to obtain, and be- 
fore the German statements are ac- 
cepted, certain considerations should 
be taken into account. Exaggeration 
has heen used to impress the neutral 
with Germany’s might, and many of 
the German reports are fallacious. It 
is well established that the orders 
placed in various yards have never 
been completed; for the demands of 
the navy have been given a preference. 
The result is that the work under- 
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taken upon certain vessels in 1914, 
is still suspended, but undoubtedly 
the yards are full of ships in vari- 
ous stages. The Germans claim that 
though in some cases a year or more 
would be required, in other cases a: 
few weeks would suffice for the addi- 
tion of several units to the German 
mercantile marine. 

A glance at her shipbuilding pro- 
gramme will show the scale upon 
which Germany is working, and the 
various types of vessels may indicate 
her intentions. The Hamburg-Amer- 
ica Line is building the Bismarck 
(56,000 tons), which will be the largest 
liner in the world; the Tirpitz, a tur- 
bine steamer of 32,000 tons; and three 
other vessels, each of 22,000 tons. 
The North German Lloyd placed or- 
ders at Danzig for two steamers each 
of 32,000 tons, but only one of these 
is available; the Miinchen and the 
Zeppelin are each 16,000 tons, and 
twelve other vessels of 12,000 tons are 
already in various stages of comple- 
tion. The Hamburg-South America 
Line is building four freight steamers 
in addition to the Cap Polonia, a 
sister ship to the Cap Trafalgar, which 
was sunk off the coast of Brazil. 

Several unnamed vessels can be 
added to the list. Nine steamers of 
13,000 to 18,000 tons cargo space, 
are on order at Bremen; and when 
completed they will be the largest 
freight steamers in the world. At 
Geestenmunde two freight steamers 
designed for the Panama Canal traffic 
are reported to be in an advanced 
stage of construction. The vessels in 
preparation at Flensburg aggregate 
about 55,000 tons, and include three 
large passenger steamers, and two of 
13,000 tons each for freight. The 


Hansa Line is said to be building eight 
new vessels, the Kosmos Line ten, 
and the Bremen-Africa Line six, rang- 
ing from 9,000 to 13,000 tons. These 
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figures represent a total of 820,000 
tons, about 25 per cent of the total 
losses. 

A large number of orders has also 
been placed for smaller craft which 
will go far to redeem Germany’s 
losses. If tugs, trawlers and coast- 
ing ships are excluded, some 75 
vessels have been planned, or are 
already under construction. These 
vary in size from 1,200 tons to 12,500 
tons deadweight, and have all been 
ordered since the passing of the Re- 
construction Act. But, against this, 
it is estimated that, of the ocean- 
going tonnage on order at the out- 
break of war, not more than 60 per 
cent has been completed, and in that 
case it is unlikely that a great amount 
of new work has been put in hand. 

While developing their programme 
upon conventional lines, the Germans 
have also developed their plans for 
standardization, which in every trade 
has been a characteristic of German 
. industry. In a recent number of 
Stahl und Eisen, Herr Kreul advo- 
cated the application of a standard to 
(a) the dimensions, (b) the component 
parts, (c) the mode of construction. 
Taking, for the purpose of his argu- 
ment, the dimensions of 161 vessels, 
varying in length from 160 to 500 feet, 
he classified them into twelve types, 
and showed that the difference in 
dimension was frequently so slight, 
that it would be more economical to 
substitute a series of single types. 
Before the war, the ‘series’ system 
was applied to the smaller cargo ves- 
sels, and in order, as speedily as pos- 
sible, to replace her mercantile marine, 
Germany is now preparing to apply 
these methods to ships of a heavier 
tonnage. Some work in this direction 
has already been done. At Stettin a 
yard has been built for construction in 
series of vessels graded at 4000, 
7000, and 10,000 tons, and at Ham- 
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burg a new yard has been added for 
the ‘series’ construction of freight 
steamers. 

In the expansion of yards, there is 
ample evidence of the bid Germany 
intends to make for the resumption of 
her overseas trade. Besides those 
incidently mentioned, the firm of 
Jansen and Schmilinsky, which for- 
merly confined its orders to tugs and 
trawlers, has purchased the site for 
a yard at Tollerort, where standard 
ships up to 2000 tons will be con- 
structed. Liibeck has three new yards, 
and Stettin has two, for the building 
of merchant ships of 6000 tons and 
upwards. The Hansa Line has reor- 
ganized a yard at Tonning, and nu- 
merous smaller yards have been ac- 
quired by the large industrial and 
shipping combinations. At least 14 . 
new establishments have been recently 
founded or reorganized, mainly for 
the construction of freight steamers, 
river boats, trawlers, and tugs. 

Attempts have also been made to 
obtain control over neutral shipping, 
and so irksome have been the German 
regulations as to the supply of mate- 
rial, that the Scandinavian countries 
have turned their attention to the 
development of their own resources. 
Holland has taken in hand the erec- 
tion of works to provide for the needs 
of her shipbuilding; three of the 
largest iron and steel works in Norway 
are laying down new plant; the Danes 
are erecting large steel works near 
Copenhagen; and a Swedish Company 
has planned extensive ironworks in 
Lapland. These various neutrals have 
made enormous profits during the war, 
and this has aroused some apprehen- 
sion in Germany, where efforts are 
being made to obtain an extensive 
command of neutral tonnage after 
peace is declared. 

While endeavoring to obtain con- 
trol of neutral shipping, Germany has 
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not forgotten her allies, and may, 
indeed, have hopes of considerable 
help from Austria-Hungary. As far as 
Austria’s mercantile marine is con- 
cerned, the losses have been slight, 
and she will be able to contribute 
about 1,000,000 tons to the resources 
of her neighbor. The 1917 report of 
the Austrian Lloyd is most satis- 
factory to the shareholders, and in 
view of further expansion the com- 
pany is constructing a new yard on 
the Dalmatian coast. German capital 
and organization have also been lent 
to Turkey; the Turkish shipping 
companies are now fairly prosperous, 
and extensive harbor works are under 
consideration at Stamboul. With the 
virtual acquisition and control of 
Rumania’s mercantile marine, Ger- 
many’s prospects in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean are, at the present time, 
satisfactory. Much, however, depends 
upon the terms of peace: the Treaty 
of Bucharest can hardly be considered 
final, and it is doubtful whether Tur- 
key will agree to remain in a perma- 
nent stage of tutelage. 

Formidable as these preparations 
may appear upon paper, there need 
be no great anxiety displayed in this 
country over the immediate resump- 
tion of German rivalry. At the pres- 
ent moment Germany’s deficit far 
outruns her .possible programme of 
construction. Half her mercantile 
marine may be written off as a total 
loss, and if those vessels now interned 
or in neutral ports are not restored to 
her, she will have to face the future 
with only one third of her pre-war 
shipping. Her estimated annual pro- 
gramme for new tonnage is 600,000 
tons, but the demands of the navy 
have destroyed all possibility of this 
being carried out in its entirety. 
Since the Ist of July the building of 
mercantile vessels has been suspended, 
and the available hands have been 
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withdrawn for work upon destroyers 
and submarines, leaving only a residue 
of labor for necessary repairs, and for 
the upkeep of the yards. 

New construction is now at a stand- 
still, and it is highly improbable that 
it will be resumed during the war. 
As a consequence the German yards 
will contain a number of incomplete 
vessels, and when peace conditions are 
restored uncertainties as to the cost 
of labor, and the price and scarcity of 
raw material are bound to affect their 
completion. In addition, all those 
lines which derived their dividends 
from overseas trade have made no 
profits during the war, and have had 
to disburse considerable sums for run- 
ning expenses. It would be interesting 
to know the daily losses of the Ham- 
burg-America Line, whose elaborate 
offices and quays have been lying idle, 
save for the trade with Scandinavia. 

And even if the Allies were to re- 
store the captured tonnage, which is 
by no means certain, the shipowners | 
will be unable to make immediate use 
of the fleets which are now interned. 
After four years detention, the ves- 
sels are foul; they must be docked, 
cleaned, and provided with coal. 
Some considerable time will be re- 
quired before they are fit for sea, and 
then the companies will be face to 
face with an inevitable reduction of re- 
ceipts. Passenger traffic will be small, 
and the Hamburg-America Line can 
hardly expect that extensive pat- 
ronage which it commanded before 
the war. Emigration will be at a 
standstill, for the indigent Slavs, who 
formed the bulk of Germany’s cli- 
ents, will now remain in Europe, 
while the freightage upon exports 
will require several years before it 
reaches its former figure. 

Preparations for the resumption of 
her overseas trade have not wholly 
absorbed her activity, and, though 
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this is now her main concern, two 
years ago Germany was inclined to lay 
stress upon one particular field for 
development. While the Empire was 
under the spell of Naumann’s Central 
- European idea, her energies were for 
a time concentrated upon the im- 
provement of her new estate, and 
Hamburg was almost forgotten, save 
as a convenient alliteration to couple 
with the Himalayas. There were vi- 
sions of great canals connecting Ger- 
many with Central Asia, German war- 
ships traveling from Kiel to Odessa; 
waterways from Fiume to the Danube, 
and from Salonika to Budapest. 
Such schemes were not pure fancy, 
for although expenditure upon canali- 
zation has not been permitted to take 
precedence of the reconstruction of 
shipping, much has already been done. 
The peace with Rumania, as von 
Kihlmann said, has shown the full 
importance of the Danube as a 
European highway. It is Germany’s 
intention to exchange her products for 
Rumania’s oil and cereals, and to 
make the exchange by water. Already 
the channels have been widened, new 
locks have been constructed, a con- 
tinuous service of vessels has been 
established, and powerful searchlights 
lessen the dangers of navigation by 
night. In order that the fullest advan- 
tage may be reaped from the ‘petro- 
leum peace,’ Hamburg will be enabled 
to recoup herself for some of her 
losses overseas. The most recently 
constructed yard is designed for the 
building of oil tank steamers, which 
will distribute the petroleum from the 
East, and both Herr Ballin and Herr 
Stinnes have substantial interests in 
the development of waterways. To 
complete the connection of the Central 
system with the rest of her canals, 
Germany has made considerable im- 
provements in Belgium, and has req- 
uisitioned every single barge in the 
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occupied territory. After the war, she 
aims at keeping her victim in eco- 
nomic subjection. Her most recent 
scheme for a canal is one from the 
Rhine to Emden, which would divert 
a large amount of trade from Rotter- 
dam, and prove a formidable check on 
the development of the Netherlands. 

In no single direction has Germany 
been standing still. Whatever the 
future may bring forth, relations with 
her must some day be resumed, and 
the flag of the German mercantile 
marine will fly once more upon the 
high seas. Though this Empire will 
have an excellent start, it will only 
compel Germany to redouble her 
efforts. What she has already done 
has been dealt with in detail: the 
stronger connection between finance 
and shipping, the building programme, 
the canalization of the European 
waterways, are all parts of an organ- 
ized scheme to get on even terms with 
her most powerful rival. Though her 
achievements have not fulfilled her 
expectations, it would be a mistake 
to treat them lightly, and the record 
of Germany’s effort indicates a deter- 
mination to secure once again that 
position in the world’s commerce 
which the war has endangered. 

In the future, as in the past, her 
capacity for organization will be sup- 
plemented by craft. The recent re- 
port of the Royal Commission upon 
the shipping industries should at 
least have put us on our guard. As an 
exposure of German methods, the 
Blue Book merits careful study. The 
lucrative emigration traffic was largely 
diverted to our rivals by a system of 
‘control stations’ at the various 
frontiers. Polesand Russians traveling 
to America were forced to proceed by 
German lines, on pain of being refused 
transit through Germany, and a 
policy of intimidation was deliber- 
ately pursued. The export trade was 
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assisted by preferential rates and 
subsidies from the Government. 


In order to avoid a continuous series of 
rate wars [as the report says] the British 
lines frequently compromised with the 
Germans, a common basis or division being 
the reservation of the United Kingdom 
trade to the British lines and the reserva- 
tion of the trade from German ports, and 
sometimes from Dutch and Belgian ports 
as well, to the German lines. 


In other reports there is ample evi- 
dence that the British Empire did 
not make the most of her advantages. 
Two further examples will suffice 
to illustrate our somewhat careless 
attitude: 


Our pre-war facilities for commercial 
intercourse by sea were infinitely below the 
best available standard. Codérdination and 
coéperation between the various authorities 
were wanting, and the proper development 
of ocean communication lacked its indis- 
pensable basis. There was little scientific 
anticipation of coming events, still less 
preparation on a generous scale for future 
possibilities. It seemed indeed as though 
other nations had applied to the problem of 
harbor development a clearer vision of the 
future, and a broader comprehension of 
progressive tendencies. 


From the final volume of yet an- 
other report a paragraph on freight 
discrimination is worth noting: 


In the pre-war period . . . British steam- 
ship companies had made a practice of 
charging a lower rate to New Zealand from 
Hamburg and other German ports on the 
same classes of goods. . . . The net effect 
of this practice . . . has been, and must 
be, to facilitate the competition of German 
manufacturers with British in New Zea- 
land, unduly to handicap British manufac- 
turers, and to destroy, at least to the extent 
of the difference in freights, the advantages 
intended by New Zealand to be given, by 
means of preference, to the British manu- 
facturer. No satisfactory explanation of 
the matter was given to us at the time by 
the companies concerned. No assurance, 
to the best of our knowledge, has been 
given either to Your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or to the New Zealand Government 
that similar practices will not continue 
after the war. 
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It is inconceivable that such a con- 
dition of affairs should prevail in fu- 
ture, especially in face of the findings 
and recommendations of Sir Alfred 
Booth’s Committee. The maritime 


ascendancy of the Empire must be - 


maintained, and though our ship- 
owners, like their rivals at Hamburg, 
desire immediate freedom from Gov- 
ernment control, the Government will 
have to work hand in hand with the 
shipping interest, especially in elim- 
inating foreign competition, by pre- 
venting those inequitable agreements 
which have hitherto worked to our 
disadvantage. Up to the present time, 
British interests have suffered through 
insufficient safeguards. In addition, 
our railways and our canals should be 
made part of a well-considered scheme; 
our principal ports should be provided 
with the most modern appliances, and 
with ample accommodation for stor- 
age. We have, indeed, much to learn 
from our enemies, lest they put us to 
a perpetual shame. 

It is true that, before the war, we 
owned nearly half the steam tonnage 
of the world, and carried more than 
half of the sea-borne trade. Our 
efficiency was unquestioned, and the 
experience of the last four years has 
shown that the personnel of our mer- 
cantile marine is second to none. The 
morale of the merchant service has 
been superb. But in any comparison 
between British and German ship- 
ping, it should be borne in mind that 
the whole of our external trade de- 
pends upon carriage by sea, whereas 
Germany can conduct a large propor- 
tion of her commerce by railroad and 
canal. It is well within our power to 
maintain preéminence, but there is 
something to be learned from the les- 
sons of the past. It would be a mistake 
to forget the strength of Germany’s 
organization, to underrate the capac- 
ity of her shipowners, or to minimize 
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the efforts which she is now making 
towards the resumption of her over- 
seas trade. We may as well be on the 
safe side. 

As far as the future of the German 
mercantile marine is concerned, every- 
thing depends upon the terms of 
peace. But this Empire and her Allies 
hold a good hand. We have our own 
coaling stations, and we have ac- 
quired some from our enemies. We 
have a good moral case for the reten- 
tion of the German colonies. If the 
past is to count for anything, our 
record at sea is one of which any 
nation might be proud. We have 
regarded sea-power as a trust for 
the world, and not as a menace to 
our rivals. In the past we won the 
true freedom of the seas, not only 
for ourselves, but every other na- 
tion reaped the benefit. Our great- 
est laurels were gained, not at Trafal- 
gar, but by that continuous silent 
victory which gave the world a paz 
maritima. 

The German view of sea-power is 
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wholly different from ours. Her aim 
is exclusion, and not freedom. Put 
to the test of war, she has shown her- 
self unchivalrous, and Jacking in all 
the traditions which make up the 
freemasonry of the sea. Her record is 
deplorable. Not content with attacks 
upon her enemies, she has displayed a 
drastic and cruel attitude towards 
the neutral, and has_ prostituted 
science in order to intensify the hor- 
rors of piracy. If murder upon the 
high seas is to pass unpunished, civili- 
zation has stepped backwards. The 
return of Germany’s merchant fleet 
would mean condonation of her meth- 
ods. ‘Ton for ton’ may at first sight 
appear the cry of a jealous rival, it is 
in reality a measure of justice, applic- 
able alike to neutrals and to belliger- 
ents. Reparation should be exacted, 
and the men who have deprived the 
world of necessary tonnage, who have 
robbed thousands of sailors of their 
lives and their livelihood, should be 
compelled to make good the damage: 
no more and no less. 











OBSTACLES TO A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


BY FREDERIC HARRISON 


Now that the military genius of 
Foch and the heroism of France and 
her Allies have averted the great 
peril — nay, have opened a path to 
certain victory over barbarism — we 
can with more freedom consider the 
settlement of civilization when the 
fighting is at an end. We all thirst for 
peace, and with it some insurance 
against these horrors of war. And so, 
statesmen, writers, and speakers are 
invoking what is called a League of 
Nations. A peaceful understanding 
between all civilized peoples — this is 
the hope of every creed and the 
object of every public act. States- 
men, publicists, priests, and demo- 
crats, all alike profess this as their 
aim. But let us know what we mean, 
let us look at hard facts to-day, do 
not let fine phrases do duty for prac- 
tical forethought. Without this our 
League of Nations will end in disas- 
trous delusions, such as have beguiled 
the spasmodic craving for peace in the 
races of Russia. Fervent believer in 
international- union as I have been 
all my life, and as I am still, I trust 
that England will listen to all that has 
been said by Lord Sydenhan, by Sir 
John Macdonell, Mr. Firth, by my- 
self and others, to show how many 
things must be done, how many 
dangers must be overcome, before 
any working League of Nations can 
bring about real and permanent peace. 

If we were now to give effect to any 
such League in the crude form in 
which it is proposed it would land 
us in another Brest-Litovsk Treaty, 
whereby the Allies would be sold to 
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their enemies. The temptation to 
hope much from Treaties of Peace is 
great. While the whole world is pant- 
ing for rest statesmen dare not sum- 
marily reject a Utopia for the ma- 
terializing of which they need not 
immediately be troubled. The pub- 
lic, which knows little of diplomatic 
traps, and knows nothing of the Law 
of Nations, has no idea of the innate 
differences which keep nations apart 
and dominate their common action. 
But while statesmen and public eas- 
ily yield to the popular cry which 
promises some hope, there are at 
least two movements among us which 
actively promote a Brest-Litovsk set- 
tlement. Just as the landlords of 
Finland and the Baltic provinces of 
Russia hailed a peace ‘made in Ger- 
many’ to save them from spoliation: 
by Trotzky’s Red Guards, so we have 
a small group of Elder Statesmen 
whose terror of social ruin makes 
them ready for peace on nominal 
terms. Again, our Socialist-Pacifists, 
like the Bolshevists, are so eager to get 
to work on ‘social liquidation’ that 
they care not how soon Old England 
is wrecked, and they enlist under the 
feudal banner of a Norman chief. 

The popular cry now is all for 
Idealism — a noble hope, if only we 
recognize it as an ideal, not as a 
practicable policy. Ministers natur- 
ally accept the principle, well know- 
ing that the ‘ways and means’ can 
wait. And then ex-Ministers are 
anxious to go one better, having even 
less responsibility for details and 
schemes. But just consider the mani- 
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fold problems to be settled before a 
League of Nations can be reduced 
from a formula to a Treaty of Peace. 
(1) Which are real nations? The vast 
Russian and Chinese empires have 
been broken up; we know not yet 
what States may be formed out of 
their fragments. The Balkan races 
are still in a condition of chaos. Bel- 
gium and Rumania are mere bond 
slaves of the German conqueror. The 
Hapsburg Empire is in manifest disso- 
lution, and we trust that the Turkish 
Empire is not more stable. In Europe, 
in Asia, in Africa, new nationalities 
are struggling into birth. How can we 
construct a League of Nations until 
we know which, how many, how 
solid, are the nations to be our part- 
ners, even our judges? There are now 
a dozen races claiming to be new 
nations. (2) When we know which 
are the substantive nations in the 
League, how are we to apportion the 
respective vote and weight of each— 
say of the British Empire and Bel- 
gium, or Serbia? 

Then come the two crucial ques- 
tions which, if unsolved, reduce the 
whole thing to a pious wish. (3) Is 
the League to have coercive power? 
(4) Are our enemies to be members of 
the League? To these key problems 
the most diverse answers have been 
offered, and few on either side seem 
to grasp the tremendous import of 
both questions. The Peers who have 
led the debate seem agreed that the 
League must have coercive powers — 
Lord Grey puts it bluntly in plain 
words: ‘ Economic, military, and naval 
force.’ Indeed, all reasonable opinions 
agree that unless the League can 
enforce its decisions it is mere ‘scrap- 
of-paper’ Hague Conventions over 
again —all gone to limbo with the 
Imperial founder of that ill-fated 
dream. But all clear minds now see 
that if the League is to have all this 


force it is simply to do what we and 
our Allies are still struggling to do. 
For four years the greatest League of 
Nations that ever existed, or was ever 
thought of, has been wading through 
blood and horror to insure a lasting 
peace on earth. A League which must 
ever keep ready its whole collective 
force, ‘economic, military, and naval,’ 
will only make world-war a permanent 
potential institution. 

There are still endless dilemmas to 
be solved. (5) What is to supersede 
the battered Law of Nations? (6) 
What are to be the new rules as to 
submarines? (7) As to air-ships? (8) As 
to prisoners, as to civilians working on 
munitions? (9) As to aliens? (10) As 
to naturalization? Here are the prob- 
lems, any one of which might occupy 
a Congress of Nations and a Sen- 
ate of Professors for months—even 
years. And the Peers and Elder 
Statesmen treat them as details! 
The grotesque Lansdowne-Snowden 
group say nothing; all they ask is to 
get out of war — somehow. And now 
we have a semi-official view of the 
whole question from the Socialist- 
Pacifist side, in a Prize Study by a 
practised and eloquent journalist. It 
is the work of an able and thoughtful 
writer who has at any rate faced some 
parts of the problem. He does not 
solve them; but he is evidently aware 
that there is much to be solved — 
somehow, by somebody. He darkly 
refers to the ‘Architect of the League.’ 
I should like to meet that very respon- 
sible gentleman, and put to hima few 
preliminary questions as to his author- 
ity and his powers. 

The only answers I can find to 
these questions are — first, that if 
there are difficulties and risks in any 
such League until the whole nature 
of our enemies is changed, so there 
are difficulties and risks in.any alter- 
native plan. Secondly, a League of 
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Nations presupposes good faith, good 
will. A League, they say, would be an 
empty form unless it includes our 
present enemies. Peers, Pacifists, So- 
cialists, all agree in that. And all 
we have to trust is their good faith, 
their good will. The good faith of the 
Prussian whose career is one long story 
of falsehood, treachery, lying, forgery, 
and perjury! The good will of men 
whose name for generations to come 
will spell hatred, savagery, lust! The 
really ugly side in this Socialist- 
Pacifist pronouncement is that it 
suggests the extinction of nationality 
in a cosmopolitan proletariat. The 
sacred name of Country is to pale 
before that of Class. Patriotism is 
retrograde and effete! The brother- 
hood of Labor overrides the old 
fetish of Fatherland! That is the very 
essence of Bolshevism. Our Bolshe- 
vists, and the terrorized capitalists 
who intrigue with them, care not how 
soon Old England disappears. 

The common sense of Englishmen 
seems now to agree that any such 
League must include the enemy 
Powers — but only when they have 
ceased to be the infamous brutes they 
are. How is that to come about? Vet- 
eran statesmen, writers, and orators 
seem to think this is a simple matter, 
a detail, which will automatically 
follow when they find they cannot 
‘win the war’ and beat the Allies. 
Even such experienced statesmen as 
Lord Lansdowne, Lord Grey, Mr. 
Asquith, such eminent thinkers as 
Lord Parker, Professor Murray, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, and others who 
take the League of Nations as inevi- 
table, offer no other hope of chang- 
ing the spirit of evil in the Prussian 
soul except that of showing them how 
mistaken they have been, how unwise, 
how immoral — in a word, by ‘con- 
vincing them.’ And, under the in- 
spiration of their illustrious President, 


a group of American jurists and pub- 
licists have published an elaborate 
‘Draft Convention’ for the League, 
with a complex scheme of rules for an 
‘International Council,’ the decisions 
of which shall be binding on each 
nation and shall be enforced by their 
collective power! Well! But this is 
the effete Hague Convention. As well 
preach vegetarianism to a man-eating 
tiger to ‘convince’ him to leave off 
his disgusting ways. 

For my part, I say frankly, there is 
but one way in which the people of 
these Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs 
can be ‘convinced,’ and that is by 
bringing home to their own doors the 
ruin they have wrought for the world 
and for themselves. Their retirement 
in arms across the Rhine and the Alps, 
with their hands left free in the chaos 
of the East, would leave them impeni- 
tent, even triumphant, full of wrath 
at their partial failure, of contempt 
for the weakness of the Allies, of 
burning resolve to do better next time. 
They would boast of four years of 
incessant glories, brilliant victories, 
and the domination of countries ten 
times the area of their own. Nothing 
can ‘convince’ the German race, 
fed up with lies, swollen with arro- 
gance, vanity, and hatred, except the 
visible defeat of their armies and the 
utter exhaustion of their country. 
When the Allies have occupied Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Budapest, Hamburg, the 
Canal, docks and ports, and the chief 
centres of German industry, when our 
men shall have marched down the 
Sieges Allée to the sound of ‘God 
Save the King,’ the ‘Marseillaise,’ 
and ‘Hail Columbia,’ when mines, 
ports, railways, and factories have 
been held as pawns till retribution is 
paid in full— then the German race 
may be ‘convinced’ that they had 
better enter the League of Nations 
in a spirit of peace and_ honesty. 
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Nothing but this will take the wild 
beast out of them. As to ‘convincing’ 
them by talk and generous advice — 
you might as well sing Psalms to the 
leopard to induce him to change his 
spots, you might as well invite Satan 
to study the Sermon on the Mount. 
The craven hypocrites and traitors 
who here and abroad pose as Socialist- 
Pacifists have been justly rebuked in 
the noble Address to the Socialists of 
all lands issued by the Social-Demo- 
cratic League cf America (New York, 
April, 1918). They refute with indig- 
nation the ‘hypocritical’ cry that ‘all 
the belligerents are equally guilty of 
the war,’ and the fatuous pretext that 
it was ‘caused by capitalism.’ It was 
due, they say, ‘to the madness of 
dynastic imperialism.’ It had _ its 
origin, they insist, ‘in the imperialist 
visions of the Hohenzollerns, using 
the worm-eaten Hapsburgs as their 
tool.” There is abundant evidence, 
they show, ‘that the German Em- 
peror and his satellites had long cher- 
ished the vision of a vast Empire from 
the North Sea to the Persian Gulf and 
dominating the whole world.’ Against 
this insane ambition the Social-Demo- 
cratic League of America cites in full 
the great address to Congress made 
by President Wilson on January 8, 
1918. To the fourteen clauses of this 
programme the League stoutly ad- 
heres, adding an indispensable elu- 
cidation that the self-determination of 
nationalities must be understood in no 
The Fortnightly Review 
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narrow sense of local exclusion, but 
with regard to the permanent interests 
of civilization. 

The principal weight of this scath- 
ing appeal to International Social- 
ism falls upon the Majority Socialists 
of the Central Empires, who have 
made themselves, the League asserts, 
‘the co-partners of Hohenzollerns and 
Hapsburgs, accessories to their infa- 
mous crimes against mankind.’ They 
have betrayed the cause of Interna- 
tional Socialism. The part played 
by German Social Democracy, they 
say, ‘can only be described as infa- 
mous.’ The Majority, led by Scheide- 
mann, Sudekum, David, and others, 
has been ‘the willing and _ servile 
tool of the Government and the ac- 
complice of the assassins of Pots- 
dam.’ And they quote the speech of 
David in the Reichstag that ‘Ger- 
many must have two pincers — the 
military pincer and the pacifist pincer. 
While German armies fight, German 
Socialists must stimulate pacifism 
among Germany’s enemies.’ For such 
false Socialists the Social-Democratic 
League ‘has an inexpressible con- 
tempt and loathing.’ With such trai- 
tors to the Socialist cause the League 
will hold no parley and enter into no 
conference. Hendersons, Macdonalds, 
Webbs, and Snowdens: mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest this! Editors of 
Pacifist, No Conscription, Conscien- 
tious, and Fellowship journals: ‘ please 


copy’! 
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MRS. JOHN WYCHWOOD TO MR. NICOLAS 
ROMER 


Station, Milmington, 
Oaklands Manor, 
Chardale R.S.O., 
September 3, 1914. 
My dear Nicolas, 

I seem to have written you a very 
heartless letter, and indeed I never 
meant to. But if I reminded you, in- 
voluntarily, of all you could n’t do, 
and deliberately — in the case of Mr. 
Tarrant — of what you should n’t do, 
it was because I can’t possibly realize 
you as a ‘useless’ person, and it’s very 
disconcerting to find that you think 
of yourself as such. I know it’s non- 
sense and you need n’t, so please don’t 
think it any more. You may n’t have 
been ‘guided’ to any particular ac- 
tivity yet, and is n’t it much sounder 
to wait until you are? We can’t move 
on forever like the mad hatter’s tea 
party, and when the present impas- 
sioned reorganizations of everyone’s 
material and spiritual affairs are 
finished, don’t you think there will 
be a great deal of tidying-up to be 
done? Since most civilians seem to 
feel slack unless they change their 
occupations, there will probably soon 
be quite a lot of things left undone, 
and the ‘unconverted’ had better take 
them on. Come to London and help 
me look for them in earnest when Billy 
and the rest of your Rye family for- 
sake you. I know all this is very 
shadowy comfort, but, my dear, if 
you can reconcile the contradiction, I 
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would give anything that you should 
be able to fight with the rest, and 
it’s unspeakable, selfish consolation to 
me that you are safe. You may knit 
heelless stockings if you like, and I 
dare say you will do it at least as well 
as I could, but you may n’t have black 
convictions of incapacity (so, if your 
knitting zs n’t better than mine, it will 
be safer to choose mufflers). 

I don’t wish to rouse your envy — 
and I’m pretty sure I shan’t, for I 
gather that you have more or less 
rejected this particular plough — but 
I am being patriotically busy at Oak- 
lands at this very moment. Not in 
one of the cottages, however, though 
they were suggested to me just as 
much as you. I have explained very 
firmly that we are not suitable cases, 
as we have one partly and two fully 
equipped houses on our hands, which 
can’t be thrown away without adding 
to the sum cf complications in the 
world. Otherwise I’ve been perfectly 
sympathetic about the scheme be- 
cause, as the cottages really have baths, 
some people might welcome it, espe- 
cially if dinner at Oaklands were 
left optional. But it’s not country 
about which I feel very enthusiastic 
myself, except when I drive up from 
the station at night with enough 
moonlight to draw lace shadows of the 
elm trees on the pale road and sharpen 
the black edge of the Downs against 
the sky. 

Betty came to meet me dressed in 
a long white coat which I did n’t 
recognize. 

‘Have you borrowed that to match 
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the black and white scenery?’ I 
inquired. 

‘It’s an example of Aunt Daisy’s 
economy,’ explained Betty. ‘She has 
just given it me because she thinks 
herself a better judge of a good coat 
than I am, and if I were left at this 
moment to buy my own clothes, I 
should n’t get as good value for the 
same money, and so the resources of 
the nation would be dissipated. I’ve 
been waiting to say to somebody that 
I don’t spend half as much as this on 
my. coats generally, and so has n’t 
the nation lost on it?’ 

‘I expect the answer depends on 
what you would have done with the 
other half,’ I said. ‘But if you had 
bought yourself a white motor coat at 
any price, I should have given you a 
lecture on extravagance.’ 

‘True economy, my dear child, is to 
buy what suits you best,’ quoted 
Betty — a theory which, unqualified, 
seems to me too dangerous for anyone 
less strong-minded than Daisy. And 
if you are a bad judge of your own 
appearance, does it still hold as long 
as you are consistent? And how can 
you defend it if white is the only safe 
setting? 

We stopped three times on the way 
up, and when it came to the last long 
halt I wondered if we ought to get out 
and offer sympathy or advice, but 
Betty discouraged me. ‘Don’t make 
him shy,’ she said. ‘He’s a gardener 
who’s only just taken to motoring.’ 

“Why did n’t you drive?’ I asked. 


‘Or have you suppressed your illegally 


acquired knowledge?’ 

‘Well,’ said Betty sadly, ‘I wrote to 
Chapman — he taught me how to 
drive, you know — and said I should 
take on his work while I was here if 
Aunt Daisy would let me; and he 
wrote back at once from somewhere 
in France to say he could n’t sleep 
easy if I was driving the Renault, and 
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would I excuse the liberty and send 
him a post card to say I was n’t doing 
any such thing. So of course I had 
to.’ 

‘Do you think he would sleep any 
easier if he knew what was happening 
instead?’ I asked, and we agreed to 
keep the knowledge from him. 

Daisy has set her face against re- 
placing those of her retainers who are 
now soldiers, and has re-sorted the 
rest. As she explained to me last 
night: ‘My country is more to me than 
a few leaves on the lawn,’ and as 
Flecker mournfully expressed it this 
morning when I asked him if he knew 
anything of the lost telephone book: 
‘The house is going on anyhow. No- 
body thinks about anything but this 
war.’ 

I did n’t say so, but I think I like 
the leaves on the lawn, and all they 
connote, better than the immaculate 
tidiness of old days. My room looks 
on to the square garden, with its 
clematis-covered walls and gay wide 
borders. No hollyhock is happy un- 
less it can see over its wall, and these 
are triumphantly tall and pink, look- 
ing down on to blue larkspurs only 
half their height. When I wake up, 
the sun is just turning the wet grass 
into silver, and painting in yet more 
brilliant colors the purple and crimson 
of its frame, and no marauding gar- 
dener now comes along before break- 
fast to sweep up the paths and break 
its stillness. It reminds me of Paris 
and Madame Generet, I don’t quite 
know why, for nothing grew in her 
garden but lilac and those absurd 
French chestnut trees that suddenly 
burst out into a second set of delight- 
ful green buds at the end of July 
because they realize their April leaves 
are n’t going to see them through. 
Perhaps it is the silvery grass and 
gray stone and September scent of 
leaves — she did have all those. And 
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anyway our conversation is exclu- 
sively concerned with the chances of 
Paris now as compared with those in 
1870, so it takes very little to act as 
a reminder. Daisy is a cheerful but 
almost complete pessimist. She is con- 
vinced that it is impossible for us 
finally to lose, but that we shall get 
very near it for the sake of the moral 
to be better prepared in future — not 
the last trump, in fact, but merely the 
dressing-bell —so she announced in 
the middle of dinner last night that 
she was quite sure Paris would fall. 
I rather think I agree with her, but 
the vicar did n’t, and turned on her 
at once with fierce severity: ‘If you 
really think such a thing, then you 
can’t possibly believe in the power of 
God.’ 

Daisy, quite certain that she did, 
and unhandicapped by professional 
responsibilities in the matter, de- 
fended her position with offended 
eloquence, and I saw in Betty’s eyes 
the reflection of my own relief that 
the challenge had not been thrown to 
either of us, and growing fear lest the 
vicar should insist on our taking sides. 
But his wife, who has the right tem- 
perament and the wrong physical 
make-up for a country vicarage (she 
is six feet high, plus yellow hair and 
black eyebrows), came opportunely 
to the rescue with a soothing murmur 
of: ‘Richard takes this European upset 
too much to heart,’ which had a very 
calming effect, for we all spent a silent 
minute in envying her detachment, 
and her tactful daughter reopened 


conversation on the other side of the - 


bridge with the pleasant theory — 
one I had n’t heard before — that the 
German terms would be the burning 
of Paris, or a fine in the shape of 
the French fleet. Everyone seemed to 
think that the latter was impossible, 
and that there could be no question 
of buying one city’s safety at such a 


~ little instead of me? 
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price, since streets and houses could 
always be reconstructed, probably 
on an improved and more hygienic 
pattern (this was Daisy’s suggestion). 
Admetus, of course, could have got 
him another wife. I suppose politi- 
cally they are justified, and it would 
be unfair to the present generation — 
to the next, too, perhaps —to run 
such a risk of losing the whole game 
by sacrificing the fleet; but ét’s a 
horrid problem, and I hope, if they 
are to repeat 1870, that we shall find 
we have pitched the German depths 
too low. It does complicate life so 
much, to have to look at.it from the 
point of view of the nation, or of the 
next generation. Other generations 
have made Paris the beautiful thing 
she is, and she belongs to them as 
much as to the people who see and 
love her now. It’s not only the 
destruction of the entity they built 
up out of gray stone and sunlit river 
and green trees that would be so 
tragic. They gave her, too, the qual- 
ity that comes of having been loved 
to folly by many, many people for 
hundreds of years, and now, per- 
haps, we are to throw all that away — * 
I’m wrong-headed, no doubt, but I 
can’t see that anything could justify 
it. 

After this depressing evening, it 
was n’t at all cheering to be told that 
the Craskes really are coming here 
next week. I must go back to Lon- 
don to finish up all sorts of odds and 
ends at Westminster, which have been 
hanging over too long as it is, but I 
don’t like leaving Betty to Georgina’s 
mercies, and I’ve no earthly excuse 
for carrying her off with me. Do you 
think you could, after all, find it in 
your heart to come down here for a 
I know Daisy 
would be very glad to have your help, 
because her secretary (literary lady 
out of work) is a desperate muddler, 
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and sorry though I shall be not to 
have you back in Chelsea just yet, I 
should feel much happier if you were 
looking after Betty. It’s rather 
unkind to ask it of you, I know, but 
Oaklands has undergone a sort of 
war conversion too, and I don’t be- 
lieve you will mind it as much as 
usual! I have n’t been treacherous 
enough to say to Daisy that I think 
you would be delighted to come — 
I’ll leave you the chance of offering 
the greater compliment of inviting 
yourself! I have made nicer plans 
for you in my time, I’ll admit. Do 
you remember one for an October 
holiday in France—to look for 
autumn poplars growing by still 
waters? It’s blown away like every- 
one else’s dreams, but I thought of 
it to-night when we talked about 
Paris, and I felt that the person who 
had made it was almost as far away 
as the other people who look at gold 
shadows through my eyes, and then 
that I was so old and disillusioned 
that I should never make dreams 
again. But already I’ve decided to 
go back to France as soon as possible 
after the war is over, to say how 
sorry I am about it all! 

Let’s try and meet for a day in 
London before you come here if you 
decided that’s not too hard a way 


for you. I do very much want to 
see you. 
Yours, 
Nanda. 
XXIV 


MR. NICOLAS ROMER TO MRS. JOHN 
WYCHWOOD 


20, St. Leonard’s Terrace, 
Chelsea, S.W., 
September 6, 1914. 
My dear Nanda, 
Although your letter does n’t com- 
mit you to anything so definite as a 
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date for abandoning Oaklands and 
Betty, Mrs. Abbott seems to be en- 
couraged by private information to 
expect you on Tuesday. Please don’t 
let it be a day later than that, unless 
matters are very desperate at Oak- 
lands, because I’ve promised to spend 
the week-end ‘talking things over’ 
with Markham, and it would be so 
very nice to have three days of your 
company in London first. In fact, 
it’s really important and even urgent 
that we, too, should ‘talk things 
over,’ as you'll entirely understand 
when I’ve revealed the substance of 
an enlightening indiscretion of Miss 
Dane’s to you, and I can’t put off 
going to see Markham. I did tell you, 
did n’t I? that I’d been so greatly 
mortified by Daisy’s offer of a cottage 
that I wrote at once to ask the old 
man if he had any war vacancies on 
his staff. He replied at tremendous 
length by return of post, giving me a 
great deal of most interesting detail 
about the parentage and careers of 
his two junior masters who have taken 
commissions, but leaving all informa- 
tion about the possible substitutes he 
might need to be discussed in a per- 
sonal interview. His whole letter sug- 
gested depths of affliction, partly due, 
no doubt, to the peril of Paris, but 
more, I could n’t help thinking, to 
the ruin of his Swiss holiday. He 
had barely got himself and his wife 
and all six daughters four thousand 
feet up a mountain when news of the 
war reached them, and no persuasions 
could keep Mrs. Markham from head- 
ing for home in the very thick of all 
the mobilization discomforts. They 
had a nightmare of a journey back, 
and one of the daughters adopted a 
stray baby somewhere en route, ‘which 
was quite the last thing we had antici- 
pated,’ as Markham mildly expresses 
it. 

Afterwards — on Monday week — 
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I can go down to Oaklands, if you 
think I’d better. I shan’t be nearly 
so useful a fellow sufferer as you, but 
I’ll try to see that Betty is n’t too 
completely victimized in the interests 


of Georgina Craske and that very . 


large young man. I don’t quite un- 
derstand how. Daisy is reconciling a 
truly hospitable reception of him with 
her general refusal to consider any 
male creatures but the humpbacked 
and one-legged as excused from wear- 
ing khaki. Can’t we concoct a good 
and irrefutably altruistic excuse for 
having Betty back in town? Surely 
the Belgian refugees would be a 
splendid target for her Brussels-bred 
French — or is Daisy having some 
too? I heard from Billy (he came in 
to say good-bye on Tuesday) that 
Kate’s fluency is rendering her in- 
valuable to the committee of rich and 
great ladies she is working with. They 
turn her on whenever difficulties arise 
among the Belgians themselves, and 
her instant decisions and perfect com- 
mand of French idiom have fairly 
terrorized whole houses full of bicker- 
ing bourgeois families into the sem- 
blance of turtle-doves. 

Miss Dane is helping with refugees 
too, but the parties she has been 
shepherding from Aldwych to their 
country asylums don’t belong to the 
French-speaking classes for the most 
part, and she says’she has already run 
serious risks of being arrested as a 
probable spy, because she can’t resist 
helping herself out with German in 
her attempt to establish a human 
relation with them. 

“They are n’t nearly as difficult to 
manage as you’d think,’ she told us; 
‘the poor creatures are much too 
tired and miserable and puzzled to 
mind about the London streets.’ 

‘And don’t you ever lose any?’ 
Peter asked. 

“Well, we did lose three thé other 
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day,’ she admitted. ‘But that was 
because they’d bartered away the 
red rosettes I’d carefully pinned on 
to them, so the girl who was helping 
me shoo’d the poor things away when 
they tried to stick to their party at 
the last junction where we had to 
change. But the boy scouts recovered 
them for us all right. They’re having 
the time of their lives rounding up 
the refugees.’ 

If you’re wondering when it was 
that I saw Miss Dane and heard about 
her experiences, I’ll save you from 
guessing any more by explaining that 
Peter took me to her flat last night. 
He had asked me to dine with him at 
his club, and rang me up in the morn- 
ing to suggest his sister’s flat instead, 
because in the first place, she had told 
him she wanted to see me, and in the 
second, he had discovered that his 
club was still in the hands of the 
annual cleaners, and its. members 
temporarily turned over to another 
club that he had no sort of opinion of. 

I went with a good deal of curiosity 
to see the complement of the Cots- 
wold cottage, for you’ve never told 
me very much about it, though of 
course you and Betty have both seen 
it. I like those mirrors she has, and 
the Piranesis are effectively hung. 
The little paneled sitting-room is 
delightful. I remember that you did 
say something to me about a case of 
miniatures which you had n’t had 
time enough to see properly, so natur- 
ally I was n’t prepared for the num- 
ber and beauty of them. It’s really 
an extremely valuable family collec- 
tion that Miss Dane has charge of. 
The French ones (I suppose they came 
from the grandmother) are particu- 
larly good; and I quite lost my heart 
to the great-grandmother — the Isa- 


bey portrait of a charming lady who 


had the good sense not to be painted 
till her qualities had had time enough 
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to mould to their own expression the 
face that smiles out of the filmy 
clouds of gauze with a kindly mockery 
for the desperate illusions of youth. 

_ It was interesting, too, to find the 
red-haired ancestor of whom I’ve 
always suspected Peter, though his 


_ own head has only the glint without 


the redness. Do you remember him? 
—a blue-eyed young soldier, paint- 
ed by Smart, who must have felt 
rather unhappy about setting so scar- 
let a uniform against that hair, but 
was far too conscientious a man and 
a portraitist not to make a faith- 
ful record of his impressions. The 
poor young man had a leg shot off at 
Waterloo, Miss Dane told me. He 
was a great-grandfather, and he 
married the Engleheart lady of the 
Regency, whose sparkling prettiness 
is completely overshadowed by her 
huge monstrosity of a beribboned hat. 
But in spite of her hat I liked her bet- 
ter than the pair of ladies portrayed 
by Andrew Plimer — all large, languid 
eyes and seductive mouths, and soft 
bosoms swelling under very scanty 
muslin folds. I don’t for a moment 
suppose they were really such minxes 
as Plimer makes them out. His por- 
traits mostly bear more likeness to the 
popular conception of a houri than 
anything else, and I quite understand 
how it was that he made such a name 
and was so sought after. It must have 
been delightful for the women he 
painted to be encouraged to believe 
themselves so alluring a compound of 
beauty and vice. 

When an opportunity comes your 
way, do take Daisy to see the collec- 
tion — are n’t: miniatures things she 
professes to take a sort of family 
interest in? I should like her to see 
how handsomely authenticated the 
Danes are — with their family tree 
illustrated by all the most eminent 


- miniaturists in the country. I sup- 


pose the lady of the Cosway drawing 
was the most famous, for she seems to 
have had plenty of high society 
scandals to her name, and to have 
given the respectable-looking gentle- 
man who married her no end of a bad 
time. And there is a Cooper, so 
surely they go far enough back! But 
I must tell you more particularly why 
we had better try to propitiate Daisy 
in the matter of a pedigree; and if, 
after the explanation, you merely say 
to yourself, ‘Poor, dear Nicolas, fancy 
his having to be told of that glaringly 
obvious fact!’ I hope you’ll go on to 
repent of having left me to receive 
enlightenment at the hands of a com- 
parative stranger. 

Peter had struck me as being rather 
preoccupied during dinner, percepti- 
bly slower than usual in taking his 
conversational cue. Afterwards he 
asked if we would excuse him for half 
an hour, because he had had a tele- 
gram from the man who is teaching 
him to fly, saying he would call at 
his rooms to see him at half-past nine. 

‘I don’t know his address, so I 
could n’t put him off,’ he explained. 

So he went off to interview his 
man, and it was then that Miss Dane 
showed me the miniatures. And when 
we had finished with them and Peter 
still had n’t come back, it was very 
natural that we should talk about 
him and his progress in flying (which 
is excellent, I believe), and chances 
of getting into the Flying Corps. 

‘He is n’t worrying about their 
not being good, is he?’ I asked. ‘I 
thought he seemed a little absent- 
minded — for a person who’s gener- 
ally so responsive.’ 4 

‘Oh, no, he isn’t worrying about 
the Flying Corps,’ said Miss Dane. 
‘He thinks he will get his commission 
all right. But of course,’ she went on 
in the easiest tone of light conversa- 
tion, ‘Peter is a good deal worried 
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about Betty. He does n’t know what 
he ought to do.’ 

At the risk of your thinking me the 
most crassly stupid creature you’ve 
ever come across, I must confess that 
my thoughts sprang to the Craskes. 
You’ll remember that ever since I 
first saw Miss Craske I’ve mistrusted 
and even feared her, and I think I 
mistrust her brother quite as much, 
and only fear him less because he’s of 
my own sex. There was no possible 
reason for associating Peter with me 
in my suspicions of them, but when 
Betty’s name came into it I certain- 
ly did. Perhaps I’ve imagined that 
Peter has some unrevealed knowl- 
edge of Oswald Craske’s shadiness — 
it’s the kind of imagination one would 
encourage, to bolster up one’s own 
prejudice. The only thing that puz- 
zled me was to account for Peter’s 
knowing of their visit to Oaklands. 
‘Oh, then he knows about ——’I began. 

I stopped very short because: Miss 
Dane’s eyes opened so wide that I 
saw she had n’t been at all prepared 
for any remark beginning with those 
words. I had a feeling that they 
not only surprised but disconcerted 
her, and I could n’t think why. 
““Knows,”’ she repeated, rather 
sharply, ‘knows what, Mr. Romer? 
It’s just because he does n’t that he 
can’t make up his mind how to act. 
Do you mean that there’s something 
he ought to know? Because if there 
is, you’d better tell me now and I[’ll 
break it to the poor boy quietly, and 
then we need n’t any of us ever say 
another word about it.’ 

I could n’t throw anything at all 
likely to sound intelligent into the 
gap she left for me to fill, so I had to 
fling myself on her mercy. ‘Do tell 
me what we’re talking about,’ I 
begged. 

‘Peter’s affections, are n’t we?’ she 
said, ‘and whether he should go 


straight ahead and find out for certain 
whether Betty cares for him, or leave 
things where they are.’ 

As soon as she had spoken I knew 
how long ago I ought to have guessed 
that secret. I’m not going to pretend 
that I had, though. I had n’t in the 
least. I don’t believe I ever shall ar- 
rive at an age when other people’s 
love affairs don’t take me completely 
by surprise (my own are quite dif- 
ferent — perfectly natural and in- 
evitable and even predictable!). I 
want you to promise to tell me, 
Nanda, when you see signs of any of 
our friends falling in love with each 
other or anybody else. I make such 
thundering mistakes in my calcula- 
tions of possibilities, just because I 
omit to take into account that (after 
all pretty universal) eccentricity in 
the human orbit. And the better I 
think I know people, the more help- 
lessly astonished I am when they 
exhibit it. I don’t suppose you ever 
realized the dimensions of my amaze- 
ment when you told me you were 
going to marry John Wychwood, and 
if I had n’t left passion out of my 
reckoning, I might have foreseen that 
Viola was going to elope with Bruce 
Temperley. I might even have pre- 
vented it — but perhaps that would 
n’t have been a very useful thing to 
do. I hope Viola’s happier now, and 
I know I am. 

So you’ll understand that it took 
me an appreciable time to recover my 
balance after Miss Dane had ex- 
ploded her bomb and knocked me 
over. I was glad she did n’t insist on 
waiting for me to say something, but 
went on herself: ‘I do see his diffi- 
culty — he won’t have much beyond 
his pay, and the future is so horri- 
bly uncertain. But I think if Betty 
really loves him, it would be wicked 
as well as silly for them not to have 
it out with each other before he goes 
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to France, or wherever else they may 
send him. And if she does n’t — 
well, the sooner he knows the better. 
He’ll be able to give his undivided 
attention to flying, anyhow! But if 
you meant that she’s definitely en- 
gaged to someone else, I’ll tell him 
at once.’ 

It was easy to assure her that I’d 
meant no such thing. 

‘I told Peter he had much better 
speak to you,’ she said, ‘but he had 
an idea that it would n’t be fair to 
Betty to do that before he had said 
anything to her. That’s the modern 
point of view, I suppose. And here I 
am, being terribly indiscreet and quite 
giving him away. I shall tell him I’ve 
asked you, though, and then _per- 
haps he’ll say something himself. It 
would be very nice,’ she added, ‘if I 
could also tell him you would n’t have 
any fraternal objection to him.’ 

I was able to satisfy-her on that 
score, for if Betty is to be married at 
all, there’s no man alive I’d sooner 
trust her to. 

‘I wish you could tell me she has n’t 
much money,’ Miss Dane continued; 
‘that’s another thing that worries 
Peter.’ 

“She has n’t so very much of her 
own,’ I explained, ‘it’s most of it 
expectations from her aunt.’ 


“Oh, I’ve seen Miss Brampton,’ she 
cheerfully announced, ‘and I’m quite 
sure she’s a_ splendidly long-lived 
type. Peter would n’t mind that 
nearly so much — and anyway, it’s 
silly to make a fuss about .that sort 
of thing now.’ 

Peter came back from his interview 
then, and Miss Dane was kind enough 
not to make it clear to him at once 
that she had betrayed his secret. But 
I thought once that she was going 
to — it’s the sort of movement she 
might make at any unexpected mo- 
ment —and was so much embar- 
rassed by the prospect that I left 
them together as soon as I could. 

So now you see why I badly want 
you to come back not later than 
Tuesday. I’ve no doubt that the 
state of Betty’s inclinations, or lack 
of them, is perfectly plain to your 
penetration, and I can’t be left out 
of the plot any longer. If you think 
she likes Peter very much indeed, 
then I agree with Miss Dane that 
they’d better ‘have it out with each 
other’ before more time is lost. And I 
expect you, before you leave Oaklands 
to have disabused Daisy’s mind of the 
idea that the Danes have no mention- 
able antecedents ! 

Yours always, 
Nicolas. 


(To be continued) 
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It is a very simple matter to define 
the present status of Hjalmar Brant- 
ing, whose name is on everybody’s 
lips at this moment. He is the artisan 
and the soul of the workingman’s 
movement and of democracy in 
Sweden. But to say how he became so 
is peculiarly difficult. 

His friends, seeing his tall figure 
always emerge triumphant from the 
smoke of political battles, have re- 
spected his desire to remain modestly 
in the shadow cast by his work. And 
yet, even thirty or forty years ago, 
when we were just entering our 
*teens, Mr. Branting had in our eyes 
something of the prestige of a natural 
force which one does not dissect, but 
in whose radiance we gladly bask — a 
force altogether salutary. He shares 
with all truly great men the disad- 
vantage of being impossible of meas- 
urement, for lack of a common meas- 
ure, and because he leaves no opening 
for those words of censure which, to 
the multitude, are the only criterion 
of truth. 

At first glance, Branting’s physical 
aspect indicates an exceptional man. 
One observer will lay special stress 
on his tall, slender, powerful, graceful 
figure; his gestures, quiet but full of 
restrained force, will evoke the image 
of the wrestler. Another will be im- 
pressed above all else by the swift, 
searching glance which flashes from 
beneath the arched eyebrows, reveal- 
ing a restless and penetrating intellect 
and measuring the sincerity of his 
interlocutor. Still another will. em- 
phasize the smile, all kindliness and 
indulgence, and marked by a sort of 
shyness, which seems desirous to 
apologize, by its charm, for the stern- 
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ness of the noble brow of one who 
loves justice. 

In his career as a leader of men 
and a statesman, I am unable to say 
which has been of greater service to 
Branting, his clear-sighted _ intelli- 
gence, which his earnest application 
to the most educative of all sciences— 
mathematics — has made even more 
acute, or his eminent human quali- 
ties. However that may be, the first 
act by which he attracted public at- 
tention was one of remedial justice: 
in 1881 he celebrated his majority by 
paying from his own pocket, to the 
Workingmen’s Institute at Stockholm, 
the subsidy which religious and social 
fanaticism had caused to be diverted 
from that forum of intellectual liberty 
dedicated to the Swedish proletariat. 

Was this the heedless impulse of a 
stripling? No; it was the deliberate 
act of a conscience already mature. 
This youth with the shyness of a maid 
had behind him even then a long 
period of hard work, of knowledge, 
of reflection. At an age when other 
boys are playing ball, at fourteen 
years, he is observing the revolutions 
of the celestial universe, soberly and 
scientifically, at the Stockholm Ob- 
servatory; et sixteen he discovered 
the existence of the social world and 
its problems. 

He belongs to a family of public 
officials: his father was the colleague 
and successor of the famous Ling, 
and like him manager of the Central 
Gymnastic Institution, which is an 
honor to the Swedish capital. He 
passed his youth traveling. From one 
observatory to another, from one 
university to another, he visits Rus- 
sia, France, and Switzerland. His 
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stay in the last-named country is 
especially prolific in new impressions. 
The bookstalls of Geneva introduce 
him to a literature unknown in the 
northern lands; the close contact with 
free countries, with working class 
democracies, spurs his curiosity, and 
reveals to him new truths which bear 
in themselves the evidence of scien- 
tific axioms. 

At Paris he listens eagerly to Paul 
Lafargue’s lectures to intellectuals and 
workingmen. Eduard Bernstein, hav- 
ing fled from the rigors of the Ger- 
man special laws against Socialism 
is publishing in Switzerland his jour- 
nal Der Social-Demokrat, which gives 
young Branting his first knowledge 
of the German Socialist doctrine of 
the good old days. He reads Marx’s 
Das Kapital, and reflects upon it. 
And this precocious scholar retains of 
Marx’s doctrine so much as seems to 
him the essential portion: not the 
theories, more or less specious, but 
the historic conception of evolution — 
which shows it to be the result of the 
successive rise and decline of classes 
— and its corollary which proves that, 
in the period of industrial supremacy, 
the working class makes a profound 
impression upon the social hierarchy. 
Returning to France, he makes the 
acquaintance of the ex-Communards, 
Charles Languet among others. Not 
without a touch of pride, he claims the 
title of sole Swedish subscriber to 
M. Clemenceau’s Justice at that time. 


In 1883, Sweden was lagging behind 
in the radical revival of the continent. 
The constitutional reforms of 1866 
had proved inadequate. The currents 
of opinion which had led to their 
triumph were again held in check by 
social and religious intolerance. Nev- 
ertheless, in that suffocating atmo- 
sphere young consciences were awak- 
ing. To certain ones among them 


Sweden owes much. But no one of 
those determined youths grouped 
about the pacifist Arnoldson attained 
to universality of outlook or had the 
breadth of vision of that future mob- 
leader and statesman combined, with 


the unerring glance, the devoted and — 


upright heart — Hjalmar Branting, 
who at that time definitively estab- 
lished his abode among them. 

The task was an immense one — 
too immense to be carried on side by 
side with a serious work of pure 
science. Young Branting’s choice was 
soon made. Was it not a duty en- 
joined by human justice as well as at 
the behest of scientific logic, to apply 
the novel theory which his reasoning 
had recognized as true? He left the 
Observatory with which he was offi- 
cially connected, for the post, poorly 
paid if at all, of ‘foreign’ editor of the 
radical daily, the Tiden, which made 
its first appearance in 1884. It was 
by virtue of his work on this news- 
paper that Branting came into touch 
with the Swedish working-class ele- 
ment, with the newly born syndicates 
which at that time were struggling 
for life amid general hostility, and 
with a certain lack of coherence. 
They were of a type resembling the 
British ‘Labor Party.’ Branting of- 
fered them the prop of the Socialist 
principles. For the behoof of the 
syndicates, he translated Marx’s im- 
portant chapter on the eight-hour day 
and the British syndicates. 

Newspapers devoted to a special 
interest do not pay expenses: the 
Tiden was no exception to the general 
rule. After eighteen months the edi- 
tor-in-chief resigned in consequence 
of the financial difficulties of the enter- 
prise. Branting assumed the duties of 
editor-in-chief and business manager. 
His programme was announced at 
once: no genuine radicalism without 
the working class; no Socialism with- 
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out democracy. In his hands the 
paper became a true workingmen’s 
paper, instructing the workers why 
they must rally to the cause of demo- 
cratic Socialism. The radical subscrib- 
ers in the provinces took fright; only 
the Stockholm readers remained loyal; 
but they were too few to keep a news- 
paper alive, especially when it was 
managed by a man whose practical 
good sense was developed in inverse 
ratio to his political good sense. The 
Tiden died early in 1886. 
It was a rare mark of confidence on 
the part of the syndicates in an 
‘intellectual’ that Branting was im- 
mediately called upon to revive, as a 
regular periodical publication, the 
little sheet, appearing at irregular 
intervals, with which isolated Socialist 
workingmen had tried to maintain 
competition with his paper. The 
Social-Demokraten was born. Then 
came the heroic years, when the 
young editor, fighting gallantly, al- 
ways in the breach, not only edited 
his own paper, but gave his services 
unstintingly at local meetings, organ- 
ized clubs and syndicates, multiplied 
propaganda, upheld strikes, and by 
sheer force of sincerity and devotion, 
disarmed such prejudicesas might exist 
here and there against the ‘gentle- 
man’ who, for his part, identified him- 
self more and more completely with 
the class which*he defended with a 
mixture of vehemence and shyness. 
He, the born orator, dared not raise 
his eyes to his audience when he 
read his written speech the first time 
he faced a large assemblage. By the 
way, the subject of this speech was sig- 
nificant: he discussed the much-to-be- 
desired collaboration with radicalism. 
Speechifying and lecturing— these, 
with leader-writing for his paper, 
constitute Branting’s work. That 
untiring fighter has lacked the time 
to put his ideas in the more slowly 
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achieved form of a book. No one 
dreams of denying him the title of 
the greatest orator in his country. 
His control over his audience is 
extraordinary. Other Socialist orators 
have commanded a more flowery style, 
a more sparkling turn of phrase; but 
no one surely ever inspired his hearers 
with more confidence. This confi- 
dence he has won by the instant im- 
pression produced by his personality, 
by his profound conviction, by his 
limpid, plain-spoken eloquence, bris- 
tling with facts, devoid of all dema- 
gogic exaggeration and of all visionary 
suggestions. 

With time this confidence has 
grown more complete as facts have 
set the seal upon the accuracy of his 
observation, and upon the nice bal- 
ance of his judgment of men and of 
situations. This sureness of vision 
enables him, honest man that he is, 
to fight an equal battle with parlia- 
mentary tacticians who are adepts 
in the shrewdest and most skillful 
manoeuvres. 

From his post as editor — an hon- 
orable title which he esteems above 
that of party leader, deputy, or minis- 
ter—he has guided, educated, fash- 
ioned, and enlarged that Socialist 
party, whose organization as a na- 
tional party, in 1889, was his work, 
multiplying his efforts, pursuing con- 
stantly, but with moderation, the 
plan of action when once adopted, 
welcoming all loyal assistance, pre- 
ferring doubtless a constructive and 
law-abiding evolution to the revolu- 
tionary scalpel, but not shrinking 
from the use of the latter when it 
seemed indispensable. 

At the same time he stimulated and 
urged on radical democracy in Swe- 
den. One little incident will show the 
importance of his rdle. In 1893, at the 
meeting of the first of those ‘People’s 
Parliaments’ which, being chosen by 
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equal and direct suffrage, were meant 
to demonstrate the injustice of the 
restricted legal representation of the 
country, it was Branting, a represen- 
tative of the Socialist minority of the 
body, who was selected to draw up the 
manifesto addressed to the people of 
Sweden, the magna charta of Swedish 
radicalism. 

But this collaboration held no sug- 
gestion of abdication. In 1896, when 
the second ‘Parliament’ failed to in- 
duce the Swedish Right to give way 
before public opinion, Branting did 
not hesitate to adopt the expedient 
of a political strike against the middle- 
class democrats. These latter, how- 
ever, when the path chosen was rec- 
ognized as the best one, were not slow 
to close their ranks — to the strains 
of the ‘Citizens’ Hymn’ of Verner de 
Heidenstam — behind the triumphant 
workingmen’s banners in the great 
strike of May, 1902, which extorted 
from the beati possidentes the resolu- 
tion that was the starting-point of the 
last Swedish electoral reform. 

In 1905, when the partition of 
Scandinavia brought Sweden within 
two steps of war with Norway, the 
Social-Democratic party, in the per- 
son of its acknowledged leader, was 
able to play with forceful decision the 
role of pacificator in which the Ger- 
man Social-Democracy failed in 1914. 
To be quite fair, let us add that, 
while the mob howled for the death 
of the ‘traitor,’ he found a secret 
confederate in the sincere desire for 
peace of the aged King Oscar and 
Queen Sophie. 


In 1909, Sweden was the scene of 
the most extensive strike demon- 
stration that any country has ever 
known. Of a population of about 
6,000,000, 300,000 men walked into 
the street. Deliberately premeditated 
as it was, provoked by the brutal 
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action of the employers, who saw in 
the period of economic depression 
through which Sweden was passing a 
unique opportunity to crush the syn- 
dicalist movement and, as a result, 
to deal a deadly blow at the detest- 
ed Socialist party, this workingmen’s 
manifestation would perhaps have 
profited by being handled differently. 
Detecting the snare, Branting had 
given warning, and in 1908 his words 
were heeded. In 1909, the economic 
situation was not quite so bad; but 
there was the exasperation of the 
working class to be reckoned with— 
justified by the extraordinarily pro- 
vocative procedure of the employers, 
whose so-called ‘sympathetic’ lock- 
outs threatened that class at every 
turn with poverty and humiliation. If 
he deplored the moment forced upon 
rather than chosen by the working- 
men for the great contest, that was 
an additional reason why the great 
defender of the proletariat should 
support the movement with his un- 
wearying assistance, and provide it 
with assistance from within and with- 
out. And when, after a month, the 
gigantic movement was, by the very 
force of events, at its last gasp, it was 
he again who made of his own body a 
rampart for the half-vanquished work- 
ingmen and syndicates by diverting 
the implacable hatred of the trium- 
phant employers from them to him- 
self. Against the formalism of the 
Roman law he defended the principle 
of actual right, in whose name the 
overthrow of the system of individual 
contracts for labor was destined to be 
condoned by the social cataclysm. 
The test of 1909 was a hard one for 
the Swedish working class, but it 
could not fail to strengthen its con- 
fidence in the wisdom and devotion 
of its political leader. 


It is to this leader, to his broadly 
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democratic views which have pre- 
served them from any laboristic nar- 
rowness, that Swedish Socialism and 
Socialists, notwithstanding their debt 
of gratitude, both moral and material. 
to the German Social-Democracy,— 
whose sympathy had manifested it- 
self actively in the great strike of 
1909,— were able to discern the prin- 
ciples that were really at stake, and 
resolutely took their stand with the 
nations contending for liberty and 
justice. 

We lack space to describe Brant- 
ing’s efforts in Parliament, where he 
was the first, and for a long time the 
only Socialist Deputy. It would be nec- 
essary also to follow his active partic- 
ipation in the sittings of the Work- 
ingmen’s International, where the 
same qualities of sincerity, charm, 
and clearness of vision endowed him 
with great authority and caused him 
to be described by an opponent — 
also a Socialist, if I mistake not — as 
‘the most upright conscience in the 
International.’ And it would be nec- 
essary to follow the heroic struggle of 
these last four years for the Allied 
cause, in order that this sketch of his 
work should be nearly complete. 


‘But what of Branting in private 
life?’ some one will ask. As a private 
individual, he protects, with courte- 
ous but stern “jealousy, from all in- 
quisitive eyes, a dearly loved home, 
where discreet simplicity conceals the 
most refined charm, and where reigns 
a lady, exquisitely gracious and of 
rare intelligence — herself a dramatic 
critic and psychological novelist. Need 


L’Europe Nouvelle 


BRANTING 


I say that Branting loves whatever is 
simple, unaffected, beautiful, and hu- 
man; that to him ‘to make a show’ 
is a hateful burden; that he adores 
life in the country, because there he 
can work undisturbed amid beautiful 
surroundings; that this giant is al- 
most a slave to his urbanity and his 
affability to the humblest of men; 
and that association with him has not 
only raised the Swedish masses eco- 
nomically as a class, but has imbued 
them with a desire for individual per- 
fection? Branting has had the superb 
courage always to refrain from flatter- 
ing the vices and vanities from which, 
as people sometimes forget, the work- 
ing class is no more exempt than any 
other. 

After more than thirty years in the 
service of the cause of labor and 
democracy, Branting still finds him- 
self the leader of the young men. Here 
the politician is well served by one of 
the most prominent qualities of the 
Man — his receptive attitude toward 
new currents of thought, his com- 
prehension of whatever is living and 
likely to live. A step forward means to 
him simply a battlefield for the win- 
ning of a new result. And so, when 
the end of the war arrives with its 
problems, which threaten to be no less 
serious for the small northern lands 
than for the great belligerent powers, 
Branting, still inspired by juvenile 
ardor, will continue to be the in- 
comparable promoter of the enthrone- 
ment of that ideal of social and in- 
dividual justice, which his fiery soul 
has breathed into the materialistic 
conception of history. 








THE GENESIS OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 


BY ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE 


As everyone knows, though some 
may have forgotten some of the details, 
thecausa causans of the Ancient Mari- 
ner, as the old poet might have said, 
was the want of a five-pound note. 
Autumn was treading the shadow of 
winter, but the three friends — 
Wordsworth, his sister Dorothy, and 
Coleridge — were minded to make 
one more excursion along the shores of 
the Bristol Channel to Linton and the 
Valley of Stones, and, as even walking 
tours cost something, they would write 
a ballad between them and send it to 
the Monthly Magazine, then newly 
started. Accordingly, at four o’clock 
in the afternoon of Monday, Novem- 
ber 13, 1797, they set out from Alfox- 
den and got as far as Watchet, an 
ancient seaport some six or seven miles 
further west. There, at the Bell Inn, 
which still keeps the name, the Ancient 
Mariner was begun. They had got 
something to go upon. Wordsworth, 
who had been reading Shelvocke’s 
Voyage, suggested that a sailor should 
shoot an albatross (it is a black alba- 
tross in Shelvocke) and bring down 
judgment on himself. Coleridge had 
been told by a young neighbor, John 
Cruikshank by name, that he had 
dreamt of a ship manned by skeletons. 
At least, he gave Cruikshank the credit 
of the dream, but perhaps, as Charles 
Lamb said when someone asked him, 
one Thursday evening, whether Cole- 
ridge was literally as well as tran- 
scendentally orthodox, it was only 
‘Coleridge’s f-fun.’ To the poem itself 
Wordsworth on his own showing con- 
tributed one stanza and four or five 


lines besides. The collaboration broke 
down and Coleridge was left alone, 
with excellent results so far as the 
ballad went, but, I imagine, at the cost 
then as always of what, were I a 
Bishop, I might refer to as the ‘fiver’! 

But Wordsworth did leave his mark 
on the poem. He wrote the lines — 


And he was long and lank and brown 
As is the ribbed sea-sand. 


Now of what is this the image? 
Not, I think, of the delicate curvi- 
linear furrowings of the sand which are 
left by the ebbing tide. That is the 
usual interpretation in which I shared, 
till I stood on ‘Kilve’s delightful 
shore.’ Delightful it is a few yards 
inland, but the shore itself, which lies 
at the foot of misshapen, abortive, 
limestone cliffs, is desolate and weird, 
a shore where ‘tall ships founder and 
deep death waits.’ There is a stretch 
of sand which is scored and ribbed 
with horizontal bars or ridges of lias 
stone, which emerge from the sand like 
the spiny backs of a half-buried sea 
monster, and these emerging bars are 
fringed with strips or ribbons of dark 
brown, almost black, seaweed. With 
these the sand is ribbed, and it was 
these eerie, shaggy fringes of kelp, 
‘long and lank and brown,’ which were 
likened to the weather-stained fea- 
tures or the unkempt locks of the 
Ancient Mariner. Coleridge acknowl- 
edges his debt to Wordsworth in a 
footnote, and adds: ‘It was on a de- 
lightful walk from Nether Stowey to 
Dulverton with him and his sister, in 
the autumn of 1797, that this poem 
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was planned and, in part, composed.’ 

It is an article of faith with some 
who seem to be pillars that poetry is 
to be swallowed whole, and no ques- 
tions asked. They would have it that 
to be curious about the history and en- 
vironment of the poet, or to investi- 
-gate the source of this or that illustra- 
tion or allusion, is not only exceedingly 
tiresome, as indeed it may well be, but 
absolutely mischievous; that it breaks 
the spell. But what poor stuff poetry 
must be, or how poor creatures the 
readers and lovers of poetry, if any- 
thing can break the spell, if a wilder- 
ness of commentators on the pounce 
can ‘brush the dust from off its wings’! 
He who runs may read, but he who 
reads over and over again and under- 
stands what he reads will not only 
‘recapture the first fine careless rap- 
ture,’ but as his knowledge grows so 
will his reverence and love. Poetry 
may be studied the wrong way, but 
it cannot be studied too much. Its 
beauty is renewed from age to age. It 
is of endless significance. 

I will let you off with two short 
notes or comments. The sixth stanza 
is somewhat of a puzzle. 


The ship was cheered, the harbor cleared, 
Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 
Below the lighthouse top. 


Where did the Ancient Mariner sail 
from? I have been tempted to say 
from Watchet. For the church of St. 
Decumans overlooks the harbor and 
there is a hill behind; but, though 
there is a harbor light at the end of the 
mole, there is no lighthouse top, nor 
ever was, so far as the old coast maps 
are to be trusted. 

Now Coleridge, unlike Wordsworth, 
never blended or fused his scenes or 
points of view. He was invariably 
accurate. The lighthouse top must be 
the lighthouse on the Flat Holm, 


which is described in the Lines Written 
at Shurton Bars: 


Dark reddening from the Channel’d Isle, 
Where stands one solitary pile 

Unslated by the blast, 
The watch-fire, like a sullen star, 
Twinkles to many a dozing tar 

Rude cradled on the mast. 


And, as the lighthouse top comes last, 
the Ancient Mariner must have sailed 
either from Bristol or from Clevedon, 
where the channel looks out to and 
over the sea and there is a lofty hill 
behind. The point is that Coleridge 
had got a picture in his mind and that 
it was the picture of an actual place 
and the record of a possible happening. 

My second illustration is a footnote 
to the tenderest strain of all the ditty: 


It ceased; but still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 


The hidden brook flows through 
Holford Glen, close to the entrance of 
Alfoxden Park, and not far off from 
the Holly Grove sung of by Words- 
worth, where Christabel found Geral- 
dine under the huge oak tree and took 
her home to her own undoing, ‘in love 
and in charity.’ The hidden brook, 
now hidden more than ever by a 
happy negligence due to unhappy 
shortage of labor and, so I have been 
told, from the downfall of an ash tree, 
should be named honoris causé with 
other sacred water-springs — Bandu- 
sia’s Fount, dear to Horace, and 
‘Siloa’s brook that flowed fast by the 
Oracles of God,’ and the springs of 
Dove dedicate to an unknown god- 
dess, the half-hidden violet, Lucy. 

But these illustrations do not throw 
any light on the genesis of the poem 
as a whole, or reveal the mystery of its 
excellence. The accepted and most 
acceptable theory is that the Ancient 
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Mariner was more rather than less 
an automatic effusion; that, like the 
furrow from the mariner’s ship, it 
‘streamed off free.’ It is a happy 
thought, for, without gainsaying the 
unique quality of the poem, it reduces 
toa fraction the credit due to the poet; 
and ‘before all things it is necessary’ 
that he should be put and kept in his 
proper place, to wit, the everlasting 
bonfire. 

It is a fact that the finest and 
loftiest poetical imaginings and their 
singing robes of verse are gifts and not 
achievements. We feel that we can 
neither analyze nor define the presence 
of something far more deeply inter- 
fused. When Shakespeare or another 
sings ‘Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s 
gate sings’; or when Milton leaves 
Adam and Eve to their fate: 

They hand in hand with wandering steps 
. and slow 

Through Eden took their solitary way, 

or when Wordsworth prophesies of his 

Lucy: 
And Beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face, 


we have no standard of comparison by 


which we may appraise the artistic 


merit of the singer. We know that 
this kind cometh not forth by tak- 
ing thought, but that the thought and 
the words are spontaneous. The An- 
cient Mariner abounds in these divine 
felicities and we may admire rather 
than praise them. As Shelley said of 
Coleridge: 

He spoke of poetry, and how 

Divine it was — a light, a love — 
A spirit which like wind doth blow 


As it listeth, to and fro, 
A dew rained down from God above. 


But these divine felicities do not 
prevent us from regarding the Ancient 
Mariner as a whole, as a conscious, a 
deliberate, nay more, an elaborated 
work of art. 


First, then, there is what Coleridge 
loved to call the ordonnance of the 
poem. There is the opening scene, a 
glimpse into the way of life of ‘merrie 
England,’ a miniature from the margin 
of an illuminated missal. Then comes 
the voyage, a tale of wonder and of 
mystery, and yet told as naturally and 
as simply as ‘the successive entries in 
a ship’s log; a tale of sin and passion 
and agony and repentance. It is the 
cry of the human when the eye is 
opened to the invisible natures by 
which it is encompassed and the heart 
is laid bare.| And now ‘all in our own 
countree’ we are once more in an Eng- 
lish village on a Sunday morning, as it 
was, as it is even in these sad days, and 
as it will be, let us pray, in the cen- 
turies to come. 


O sweeter than the marriage feast, 
’T is, sweeter far to me, 
To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company; 
To walk together to the kirk 
And all together pray, 
While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay. 


Then there is the happy choice and 
use of material derived from books 
of travel and other sources. Shel- 
vocke is only one instance. I will not 
trouble you with these, for are they 
not written in the notes to my friend 
Dykes Campbell’s great edition of 
Celeridge’s Poetical Works? And I 
doubt not that there are other sources 
still to be discovered, to the delight 
and pride of editors yet to be. Lastly, 
there is the direct testimony of Words- 
worth with regard to Coleridge’s 
method of composition. He told the 
poet’s nephew, Mr. Justice Coleridge, 
that he attributed, in part, his uncle’s 
writing so little to the extreme care 
and labor which he applied in elaborat- 
ing his metres. He said that when he 
was intent on a new experiment metre, 
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the time and labor he bestowed were 
inconceivable. ‘Time and labor incon- 
ceivable!’ I think that disposes of 
the case for automatic effusion. 

Here I ought to stop. But you will 
forgive me if I touch, though lightly, 
on another theory or the same in an 
uglier shape — ‘far liker Death than 
he.’ It is confidently affirmed that 
the two or three great poems of the 
Stowey period were theabnormal prod- 
uct of an abnormal brain acting in 
response to an abnormal stimulus: in 
one word, opium. Well, it is impos- 
sible to prove a negative, but the evi- 
dence —and there is evidence — 
points to a different conclusion. I 
will confine myself to the internal evi- 
dence. If this particular poem had 
been inspired by opium, we might 
expect to find not only affrightful but 
distorted imagery. The movement of 
the piece would here and there break 
off with the inconsequence of a dream. 
There would be an atmosphere of un- 
reality. In Kubla Khan, which was 
written some months later, in May 
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1798, and was admittedly composed or 
imagined in a sleep of the senses due 
to an anodyne, there is marvelous 
beauty, but there are breaks in the 
chain of thought. But the original 
structure, the limbs and joints of 
the Seven Parts of the Ancient Mari- 
ner, are compact and interdependent. 
Even when the passion is at its height 
it is held in restraint. It may be said 
that both in the Ancient Mariner and 
in Christabel the natural and the super- 
natural, mystery and common sense, 
have met and kissed each other. And, 
then, there is the insight of the single 
eye! ; 
O Wedding Guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea; 
So lonely ’t was that God Himself 
Scarce seeméd there to be. 

Is that the abnormal product of a 
narcotized brain? No. I think that 
the poet deserves some credit for his 
poems. I think that we should pay 
‘honor, honor, honor’ to the great 
name of the author of the Ancient 
Mariner! 





THROUGH AN ADMIRALTY WINDOW 


BY KLAXON 


THE room was exactly the same as 
any room in any Government build- 
ing, except that the naval observer 
would have at once noticed one fact — 
that the furniture was of the unchang- 
ing Admiralty pattern. The roll-top 
desk, the chairs, and even the lamp- 
shades, would have been to him fa- 
miliar friends. They were certainly fz- 
miliar to the Post-Captain who sat at 
the desk. Captain Henry Ranson had 
been a noted commander before his 
retirement —a man of whom many 
tales, both true and apocryphal, still 
circulated when senior officers of the 
fleet foregathered at the lunch inter- 
vals of courts-martial and inquiries. 
He had little opportunity in his pres- 
ent war appointment to display any 
of the characteristics on which his 
Sagas had been based, for neither sea- 
manship, daring, nor, well — indepen- 
dent initiative, were quite in keeping 
with the routine of an Admiralty 
Office. 

To-day he was feeling the claustro- 
phobia of London more acutely than 
usual. The sun was shining through 
the big window across the room, and 
he wanted to rise and look out at the 
blue sky and white cloud-tufts that he 
knew to be showing over the buildings 
across the Horse Guards Parade. His 
desk gave him no view through the 
window — he knew the weakness of 
his powers of concentration on his 
eternal paper work too well to have 
allowed himself such a distraction; 
but as the door opened to admit his 
clerk —a firm and earnest civilian 
with the zeal of monastic officialdom 


shining through his spectacles — he 
rose abruptly and moved out into the 
sunlight glare. 

“Yes, Collins? What is it?’ 

‘A small matter, sir, which is not 
quite in order. If you will glance 
through this you will no doubt agree 
with me.’ 

The Captain took the sheets from 
the clerk’s outstretched hand and 
moved a little away from the glaring 
light to read. 


Sir,— I have the honor to bring to your 
notice the conduct of Skipper A. P. Marsh, 
of the Admiralty tug Annie Laurie, on the 
22d-23d November, 1917, and I beg to 
recommend him for decoration in view of 
the following facts: 

On November 21st, 1917, the steamer 
Makalaka, homeward bound with corn, 
was shelled by a U-boat when near the 
Irish coast. The enemy was dealt with by 
a patrol in the vicinity, but the Makalaka, 
proceeding east at full speed in accordance 
with instructions, was thrown out of her 
reckoning by a damaged compass, and 
found herselt at dusk on a lee shore off the 
Galway coast, with her shaft broken (a 
result of shell damage which had not been 
realized to be serious at the time it was in- 
eurred). Skipper Marsh, seeing her flares 
from. his patrol to seaward, most gallantly 
closed her and took her in tow in a rising 
northwest gale. In view of the probability of 
the attempt to tow failing, the crew of the 
Makalaka were taken aboard the tug, but 
the towing was continued through a full 
gale lasting twenty-four hours until the ship 
was out of danger.— I have the honor to 
be, sir, ete. 


The Post-Captain folded the letter 
carefully and placed it on his desk. 
The clerk retrieved it, and moved to- 
wards the door. The Captain turned, 
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‘What are you going to do with that, 
Collins?’ 

‘I take it that it needs only the 
usual reply, sir—that this is not 
approved — with a reference to the 
regulation bearing on the case.’ 

‘Why not approved, Collins?’ 

The clerk was shocked, and his tone 
showed it. ‘Because that decoration 
is for gallant action in face of the en- 
emy, and this case does not come with- 
in its scope. In any case the man will 
get salvage.’ [The Captain made an 
impatient gesture.] ‘If the Royal Hu- 
mane Society care to ’ he stopped, 
because the Captain had walked to 
the window, and, in obvious inat- 
tention to the speaker, was staring out 
across the wide Horse Guards and far 
beyond the fleecy clouds that drifted 
across the sky over the great sea of 
buildings that hemmed him in. 





Captain Ranson had gone on a 
journey — back through forty years 
of time, and across eighty-one degrees 
of longitude. 

He ran up the gangway, straight- 
ened his helmet and dirk-belt, and ap- 
proached the Commander, who, a tall 
dark-featured figure, was standing 
looking down on the boat as she rose 
and fell alongside to the gentle heave 
of the Indian Ocean — ‘Second cutter 
manned, sir.’ 

The Commander turned and looked 
the boy over beneath his heavy eye- 
brows. ‘When are you going to set 
up a new port shroud?’ he asked. ° 

The midshipman fingered the seam 
of his trousers, and looked carefully at 
the buttons on the Commander’s 
tunic, ‘I thought, sir, that is, we’ve 
got a new shroud all fitted, but I 
thought—the coxswain said, sir— 
that the old one would do for to-day 
as the wind’s nothing. . . .’ 

The barometric indications of the 
Commander’s eyes showed threaten- 
ing weather. He took the boy’s arm 
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in the grasp of a heavy hand and led 
him to the rail abreast the swinging 
mastheads of the boat. 

‘Now listen, young gentleman,’ he 
said. ‘What the coxswain said is n’t 
evidence. It’s you that command 
that boat, and you that will handle 
and command her. Don’t talk to me 
again as if you were a schoolboy.’ 
The midshipman shivered and squint- 
ed cautiously up to see if the storm 
signals were still in evidence. The 
dark stern eyes were looking down at 
him in a way that made him feel as if 
he was some luckless worm that had 
unhappily bored its way up into the 
publicity of an aviary. The Command- 
er moved his hand and turned the 
boy to face him. ‘Now, you remem- 
ber this, young. gentleman, only sea- 
men come through gales safely, it’s 
the fools that go to sea with rusty 
shrouds and weak rigging. And if 
you’re to be a seaman you must never 
go to sea, even in a flat calm, unless 
your ship is ready for a gale of. wind. 
Do you understand me?’ 

“Yes, sir.’ . 

‘Then don’t forget it, or I’ll have 
you beaten till you grow corns. Now 
shove off, and pull away three cables 
on the port bow, drop your anchor on 
the shoal, and fit that new shroud. 
Remain there till the ship has got un- 
der way, done her night-firing, and 
signaled you to carry on. You will 
then close and weigh the target moor- 
ings, having the target ready for hoist- 
ing when the ship comes back to you. 
Do you understand?’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

‘What have you got on your 
anchor?’ 

‘A hundred and twenty fathom, 
sir—of four-inch.’ 

‘That is enough — there is thirty 
fathom on the shoal — carry on!’ 

The midshipman ran down the gang- 
way, and, jumping into the cutter, 
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‘carried on.” The Commander was 
an officer of whom the _boat-mid- 
shipmen stood in awe, and they were 
always thankful when the ordeal of 
reporting a possibly unready boat to 
him as ‘ready’ was over. 

The last shot kicked up a yellow 
fountain of spray in the glare of the 
searchlight, and ricocheted, hum- 
ming, over the target and on towards 
Malaya. A rocket sailed up from the 
distant ship — the searchlight flick- 
ered out a couple of Morse signs, and 
went out, and in the velvety darkness 
of a tropic night the hands went for- 
ward in the cutter to weigh the anchor, 
the process of ‘shortening-in’ having 
been accomplished a full hour ago. As 


- the midshipman stood up to superin- 


tend the operation, he saw a queer 
white line spreading and brightening 
along the horizon to the westward. A 
dash of rain struck his face, and a little 
gust of wind moaned past him. The 
crew looked up from their work to 
wonder, and in a matter of seconds the 
squall was on them. The wet hawser 
slipped and raced out, the hands 
jumping aft to get clear of the leaping 
turns as the cutter swung and drew 
hard on her anchor to the pressure of 
a tremendous wind. The white line 
rushed down on them, and showed as 
a turmoil of frothing sea, beaten flat 
by the wind into a sheet of phosphor- 
escence veiled by low-flying spray. 
For a few minutes they crouched and 
endured the sudden cold and wet, then 
a yaw of the boat sent the bowmen for- 
ward with suspicion in their minds. 
‘Up and down, sir — anchor’s aweigh’ 
came the report, in a voice that 
started as a roar, but reached the 
midshipman aft as a faint high wail. 
The midshipman faced round to lee- 
ward, and thought hard. He had been 
anchored on the only possible shoal, 
and once driven off that there was no 
holding-ground till he should reach 
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the edge of the surf off Trincomalee, 
twenty miles away — all between be- 
ing charted as ‘Five hundred and no 
bottom.’ He called to the coxswain 
and clawed his way forward, picking 
up men by name as he passed them. 
They hove up their anchor, secured 
mainsail, awning, and mainmast in a 
dreadful tangle of rope and canvas to 
the anchor-ring — hitched an outly- 
ing corner of the tangle to a bight far 
up the hawser, and threw all over the 
bows. The cutter steadied head to 
wind, and the hands moved aft to 
raise the bow and protect themselves 
against the steady driving of the 
spray. 

The midshipman lay across the 
backboard, staring out to the port 
quarter. Through the white haze he 
could see, at regular intervals, a quick- 
flashing gleam of yellow light. He 
knew what it was, and it did not com- 
fort him. It was all he could see of 
the twenty thousand candle-power of 
Foul Point Light, and although it was 
not getting much clearer it was cer- 
tainly ‘drawing’ from aft forward. 
He had the rough lie of the coast in his 
head, and he was just realizing two 
things — first, that in spite of the sea 
anchor he was being blown to leeward 
and ashore at an incredible rate; and 
second, that if he could not round 
Foul Point across the wind, he was 
going to be food for the big surf-sharks 
before the morning. 

He roused the crew again, and set 
down to the oars. Before half the oars 
were out he had realized the futility of 
the effort, and was trying to get them 
back without further damage. He cor- 
rected his error with the loss of four 
oars and several feet of the cutter’s 
gunwale — broken off when the wind 
tore the long ash oars away. As he 
remembered later, it was at this point 
that Foul Point Light began to show 
clearly through the spray, and that his 
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coxswain began to sing an intermin- 
able hymn in the stern-sheets, and 
that the dark-faced Celtic stroke-oar, a 
man who had the reputation of being 
the worst character in all the ship, 
took over the helpless coxswain’s duty. 
The midshipman was staring fasci- 
nated at the swinging beam of light 
that was beating on them from the 
sand-pit broad on the quarter, when 
the stroke-oar’s voice in his ear 
changed him from a boy to an officer 
— ‘What’ll you do now, sir?’ 

The question was answered on the 
instant — ‘All hands, up masts and 
sails. Close-reef both, and pass the 
hawser aft. Lash out now, lads, and 
get down to it.’ 

That twenty-minute evolution, by 
the light of a hurricane-lamp, was a 
nightmare. The mainsail and main- 
mast were all snarled up in miscellane- 
ous turns of roping. The hawser was 
wet and cold, and seemed fifty times 
its original length, but the work was 
done. He had felt that no shroud, 
however new, would stand the strain 
he was going to put on the masts, and 
though the men cursed and swore at 
the delay and toil involved, he got 
what he wanted from them. One at a 
time the masts were hove up and 
clamped in position, against the half- 
solid wind—the hawser, cut to length, 
close-hitched round each masthead, 
and frapped clear round the cutter, 
with the whole hove taut with ‘Span- 
ish Windlasses,’ till his clumsy hemp 
shrouds were braced to the strain. 
Then he braced himself by a glance at 
the light, swinging well over their 
heads now that they were close enough 
in to feel the first lift and heave of the 
outer surf, and yelled an order. The 
foresail rose, clattered furiously a 
moment against the mast, and then 
filled with a bang. ‘Set mainsail!’ 
The cutter heeled over till her lee gun- 
wale dipped — the masts bent and 
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creaked, and the old boat went tear- 
ing into the wind on the best and last 
sail of her varied life. The midship- 
man and the stroke-oar clung to the 
long tiller that was curved like a fish- 
ing-rod under the strain. There were 
no gusts or variations in the wind: it 
beat solidly against the canvas, heel- 
ing the cutter to the verge of capsiz- 
ing, and driving her through the water 
at steamer speed. The leeway was ex- 
traordinarily great — the boat going 
sideways almost as fast as she went 
ahead; but that leeway saved her 
from going over. They cut through 
the outer surf off the point, the boat 
leaking from the sprung keel to the 
opened seams where the frapping haw- 
ser-turns bit into her thin sides — the 
crew baling furiously to keep their 
minds from the expectation of a great 
crash that would tell of a mast tearing 
its heel up and out through the weather 
side. It lasted for barely half an hour, 
but the arm-weary midshipman felt 
as if it had been a-four-hour watch. 
As the light drew aft, he eased his 
sheets and swung up the channel, still 
at racing speed, but safely bound for 
harbor. His memories in after years 
of the next few hours were vague and 
clouded by sleep. He remembered the 
sun rising as they drew in towards 
the silent white-walled dockyard; the 
swish of sand under the keel as he ran 
her hard up the boat-camber beach, 
and nothing more, till he woke to 
see the dreaded Commander—a tall 
white-clad figure — standing over him, 
looking with keen appraising eyes at 
the mass of hawser-turns that swathed 
boat and masts, and at the snoring 
bodies of the crew that lay on the hot 
sand around her. 

The clerk fidgeted. He had been 
kept waiting for a matter of seconds, 
and he did not like it. The Captain 
turned to face him, and, to the sur- 
prised eyes of the clerk, seemed to 
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have changed suddenly into a young 
man —alert, quick, and decisive. 
‘No, Collins,’ said a strange voice; 
‘the man did act in the face of the 
enemy, and I will endorse the recom- 
mendation.’ He turned his eyes again 
to the window, but saw only the yel- 
Blackwood’s Magazine 


low gravel, the houses, and the smoke; 
the fetters of routine seemed to clank 
warningly in his ears. ‘Yes,’ he said, 
‘I have no reason to suppose the 
U-boat had not followed the steamer, 
or that she was not present all the 
time,’ 
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Sir Harry JouNSTON, writing in the 
Humanist, incidentally essays to prove 
that he is not a dangerous revolu- 
tionist; and proves it. He is led to do 
so by a desire to disclaim mere icono- 
clasm, when he invokes the higher 
criticism and attacks what he calls 
Shillitottery ; which seems (so far as 
I can understand it) to mean Chris- 
tianity. Sir Harry Johnston writes: 
‘I recognize the splendid work that 
many a capitalist has achieved by con- 
centrating in one mind the spending 
of money that many hands have 
gathered up. I am pretty well satis- 
fied with the British Constitution; I 
certainly do not want a republic or the 
rule of the horny-handed sons of toil 
while they remain unnecessarily horny- 
handed and with unfurnished minds. 
But I cannot see why stability and an 
orderly progress in reforms are not 
attainable without reverting to a pre- 
tended belief in the myths of the 
Middle Ages.’ 

It will be noted that Sir Harry John- 
ston prefers a perfectly sincere belief 
in the myths of the Modern Ages. In 
the course of the short passage I have 
quoted he proclaims his passionate 


faith in at least three entirely fabulous 
monsters: (1) the British Constitu- 
tion; (2) the capitalist, his universal 
mind. (3) The physiological process, 
as curious as that of barnacle-geese, by 
which the formation of callosities on 
the hand automatically produces a 
vacuum in the cerebral apparatus. If 
we may glance at these rapidly in 
order, the British Constitution need 
not detain us long; for while it is non- 
existent in fact, it is not important 
even in the world of Sir Harry’s fancy. 
The British Constitution was a mere 
modern label hurriedly pasted, like 
paper over a crack, over the com- 
promise by which England still pre- 
tended to be a monarchy when it had 
simply become an aristocracy. Per- 
haps the one amusing thing about it is 
that our great philosophers and his- 
torians, writing on the Constitution, 
have themselves been mainly occupied 
in showing that there is no Constitu- 
tion. They write reams about how 
wise it is to keep everything unwritten. 
They say it is practical and flexible, 
and so on; by which they mean that 
the capitalist (his remarkable mind, 
etc.) can always do anything he likes 
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on the spur of the moment, without 
consulting those who remain unneces- 
sarily horny-handed and with unfur- 
nished minds. And it is when we come 
to consider this mind, the second of 
the great myths or monsters, that we 
measure the imaginative heights to 
which the distinguished traveler and 
man of science can rise. Now it is 
quite true that many capitalists, or 
most capitalists, have concentrated 
their minds on the spending of money, 
when many other people have earned 
it. And, in Sir Harry’s own romantic 
sense, we may all recognize the splen- 
did work done by Captain Kidd, in 
concentrating in one ship the wealth 
that a great many other ships have 
gathered up. It was certainly a form 
of unification; it brought many things 
under the purview of one great mind; 
and that seems to be what is required. 
But those less romantic may still find 
something to criticize in the condition 
of affairs. 
The capitalist is the man who owns 
the capital. That is what he is; and 
that is all he is. There is no sort of 
reason for supposing that he is the 
man who owns the mind. But this 
philosophy talks of him as if he were 
the only man who owned a head; as if 
he walked the world among crowds of 
headless men. That alone suggests a 
field for fancies; and implies a sort of 
fairyland. Perhaps it is some verbal 
association between capitalism and 
capitation— or even decapitation. 
Perhaps the classic learning, displayed 
in dealing with the higher criticism, 
translates a capitalist as one adorned 
with a caput. Earnestly, nay eagerly, 
I hasten to explain that Sir Harry 
Johnston does not think this; but 
what does he think and why does he 
think it? What is the modern myth 
that has got into the head of so 
naturally acute and. active-minded a 
modern man? The answer is that 
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scientific as he is and skeptical as 
he believes himself to be he is in- 
fluenced in all this by a sort of romance 
or religion of modernity. He is in- 
fluenced by imagination; by all those 
novels and novelettes which swarm 
with the supermen of finance; or by 
those far more fictitious narratives in 
the newspapers which preach a vul- 
garized Bonapartism of Business Gov- 
ernment. But Business Government is 
a Utopia; and the news of it is News 
from Nowhere. The whole of the 
writer’s conception of modern capital- 
ism rests on a reversal of reality. The 
capitalist is not a head to which many 
hands contribute. It is nearer the truth 
to say he is a hand to which many 
heads contribute. 

And that brings us to the third 
myth; that about the horny hands 
that can only gather up the wealth. 
Now it is not hands that really gather 
anything. Sir Harry Johnston lives in 
fairyland; but even he never saw a 
hand all by itself reaping a cornfield or 
cutting down a tree. A hand does not 
suffice alone, like the Hand of Glory, 
to discover or dig up coal any more 
than gold. A hand does not appear 
alone against the wall, as in Belshaz- 
zer’s dream, either to lay the bricks 
or to hang the wallpaper. All such 
matters involve the employment of 
heads, and generally of head-work. If 
any higher critic or scientific reformer 
will try to get coal out of a mine, or 
scatter seed in a field, or cast a net or 
even catch a rat, he will probably fail, 
not merely in the hand but in the head. 
He will discover, with distress, that he 
has what Sir Harry describes as an 
unfurnished mind. But there are thou- 
sands of poor people surviving whose 
minds in such respects, so far from 
being unfurnished, are full of old but 
very solid and valuable furniture. 
Like a great deal of such furniture, it 
will probably be discovered when it 
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has been destroyed; and the cultured 
will hunt for it in the dust-bin when 
they have driven it out of the cottage. 
An agricultural laborer, for instance, is 
but the servile parody of a peasant; 
but even an agricultural laborer, who 
knows thecrafts of a countryside, can- 
not be said in any sense to have an un- 
furnished mind. What can perhaps be 
said is that the more modern product, 
trained in cheek and cheap science, has 
a very poorly furnished mind; a furni- 
ture that will soon break up into sticks. 
Anyhow, the experimentalist will find 
his lack of the experience of the horny- 
handed. He is much more likely to 
feel that he does not know how to 
‘gather up’ the wealth than he ever 
felt, as a mere rich man, that he did 
not know how to get rid of it. Sir 
Harry Johnston really says, in so 
many words, that it is the head that 
spends wealth and the hand that 
makes it. It would be much truer to 
say that the head alone could make 
anything, but that the hand alone 
could almost be trusted to chuck it 
away. At least spending involves 
rather less head-work than is in- 
volved in most hand-work. Sir Harry’s 
scorn for the horny-handed is as su- 
perficial and insensible as the phrase 
itself, or the fact that it describes. It 
is on the mind that the callosities 
have formed; and one might describe 
such superior persons as the horny- 
headed. 

Now the point I would put to readers 
and writers of a sincerely secular organ 
like the Humanist, is obvious enough. 
Those of us who cling abjectly to a 
belief ‘in the myths of the Middle 
Ages’ are not likely to be detached 
from them by a scientific critic who 
seems sosingularly blind to the facts of 
the modern world. We happen to hold 
that such current opinion is far more 
credulous than a more Christian age. 
The myths of the Middle Ages, for in- 
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stance, did not persuade a man that 
Isaac of York was a typical Yorkshire 
man. We know that modern men can 
be persuaded upon such a point, in the 
face of the man’s portrait in the il- 
lustrated papers. Nor was it a myth 
imposed by mystical authority that 
Isaac of York must be a great and good 
man, merely because he had the spend- 
ing of a vast amount of money which 
many hands had gathered up. What 
Sir Harry and his Humanists have to 
show is not that they are free from 
what they regard as delusions al- 
together distant and dead, but that 
they are free from the characteristic 
delusions of their own.day. And they 
are so very iar from being free of them, 
they are so strangely duped even by 
the worst of them, that we are not at 
all disposed to apologize for thinking 
the myths of the Middle Ages a better 
training for the mind. 

What shocks them in what they call 
Shillitottery is, I fancy, the fact that 
the Christian side is no longer on 
the defensive. In the spiritual city of 
which they are citizens, it has long 
been the sport of the market-place to 
throw stones and cat-calls at the 
church and steeple; and especially to 
deride the cross for not discharging the 
functions of the weather-cock. But of 
late there has come a voice from the 
silent steeple, perhaps from the bell 
which is its ancient tongue; it is some- 
what husky at present; but it seems 
to be saying to the market something 
a little like this: ‘You say that I am 
decayed, that I am superstitious, that 
I am hypocritical. But what about 
you? What about the idols of the 
market-placeand the impostures of the 
mart? If you think our legends are 
lies, at least they are not daily lies, like 
those you turn out in your daily 
papers. You fancy we confess that 
our creeds are illogical; but at least 
we do not boast that they are illogical 
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as your lawyers do about their consti- 
tutions and their courts. You think 
our saints are insanely idolized for 
their virtues; but at least they are 
not idolized for their vices, as are the 
capitalists and commercial magnates 
The New Witness 
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I HAVE spent six months in America, 
have addressed scores of meetings, 
answered hundreds of questions, and 
arrived at one or two conclusions. 
Before the war the English sphere 
of influence was divided into an em- 
pire, with a republic in what theolo- 
gians call a state of schism. To-day 
the two sovereignties, hereditary and 
elective, remain distinct, but there is 
intercommunion and interchange of 
pulpits. In London King George re- 
views American troops and discusses 
things with American labor leaders. 
At Washington President Wilson sees 
not only Lord Reading, but Sir Robert 
Borden, of Canada, with whom he 
decides finance, and Mr. Hughes, of 
Australia, who has much to say about 
the Pacific Islands. Technically, the 
United States is still without an ally, 
but in political, naval, military, and 
economic affairs, she is to-day one 
organism with Britain. That bond in- 
cludes the Latin races, both of the 
New and the Old World. The Empire 
which Rome licked into shape, with 
its logical extensions in the western 
hemisphere, is again leagued together, 
and strives against that middle Eu- 
rope whose tribes were never per- 
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whom you flatter and adore. You 
say that our influence has declined; 
yes, indeed, our influence has declined; 
and he who looks long and clearly, 
across your labyrinth of sewers and 
gutters, will realize how much.’ 
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meated by the Roman sense of law. 
Milwaukee, with its Germans, feels 
the pressure as much as Mannheim, 
and Milwaukee has surrendered. She 
subscribes to the Red Cross, she holds 
her quota of Liberty Loan, and her 
sons obey the draft. 

Many German militarists believed 
that hammer-blows would break the 
prestige and the power of Britain. 
It is true that in finance and com- 
merce we do not retain our former pre- 
eminence. Where we used to lend to 
New York we now borrow. While 
America is building merchantmen, 
ours are sinking. Of our material 
assets we have been called upon to 
make immense sacrifices. But it is 
not Germany that gains our heritage. 
We share it freely with friends and 
comrades who speak our language. 
Had there been no war the centre of 
gravity for credit and commerce must 
have passed in any case from a 
divided and burdened Europe to 
lands across the sea, where nations 
live without such friction and waste 
of effort. Germany has only hastened 
an inevitable tendency. By drawing 
her sword she has obliterated her own 
chances of challenging the vast re- 
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sources of North and South America. 
She has made it probable — and some 
would say certain—that, as the 
American communities forge ahead 
from strength to strength, they will 
reinforce whatever is for the best — 
and this is much — in Britain’s mis- 
sion among the peoples. 

Neither the United States nor Brit- 
ain has yet understood the other. I 
am myself typical of our Parliamen- 
tary ignorance of American history. 
On the other side a vigorous but 
recent propaganda has begun to 
dispose of school-book misconcep- 
tions. Most thoughtful people here 
now realize that German troops 
fought at Bunker Hill, that Canning 
suggested the Monroe Doctrine, and 
that British battleships were helpful 
in Manila Bay. If in future years we 
dislike one another, it will be less 
because of the past than because of 
what we are here and now — it will 
be due to incompatibility of temper. 
Much will depend on how American 
and British soldiers get on together, 
and on the spirit in which, after the 
war, emigrants leave our shores. 
Much also will depend on our rela- 
tions with countries far distant from 
America. We do not sufficiently real- 
ize that the United States is interna- 
tional in texture. The opinion of us 
in Ireland affects the opinion of us in 
Boston. When we capture Jerusalem 
we win one quarter of New York. 
When we hurry to the help of Italy 
there is a thrill in Cleveland on Lake 
Erie. And what we should try to 
understand is this—it is not the 
governing classes of Europe, not even 
the middle class, that find homes in 
America. It is the poor. America is 
the chance in life that Europe denies. 
And friendship with America means, 
therefore, in the long run, sympathy 
with the downtrodden nearer home 
— a keen appreciation of those causes 
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which drove families to America. 
Ecclesiastical privilege, honors, hered- 
itary titles may seem to be quite 
harmless. But my experience is that 
they are producing or maintaining 
quite a wrong impression of England. 
In many respects — for instance, labor 
—we are years ahead of America 
in the slow march of evolution. Yet 
the fact is veiled by anachronisms 
which nobody defends — which lie 
only on the surface. Take, for in- 
stance, the Established Church. Our 
best friends in America are persons of 
British descent. There are one million 
‘Anglican’ Episcopalians —less than 
half the number of Lutherans. But 
of Baptists there are six and a half 
millions and of Methodists seven and 
a half millions. Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists are more than 
three millions. Even Quakers are a 
hundred thousand. Britain cannot 
expect to be entirely popular as long 
as Englishmen, wherever they re- 
ceive the warmest welcome, have to 
explain, as well as they can, why the 
dominant faith of American Chris- 
tians, as represented in the old coun- 
try, is officially regarded as inferior. 
Despite all the Catholicism that 
there is in the United States, I have 
not heard one whisper against the 
action taken by France when she 
disestablished religion. On the con- 
trary, the peculiar enthusiasm for 
France feeds on this constant sense 
that, in respect of Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité, the two democracies think 
one thought. 

Between England and America 
problems of precedence do not arise. 
Only those who have breathed the 
air here can realize how gracious was 
the compliment paid by an elder 
to a younger and still sensitive sister 
when ‘the Stars and Stripes’ flew 
over the Houses of Parliament on a 
level with the Union Jack and of 
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equal size. The American Eagle is a 
concession to King Jingo, but, whether 
as flag or anthem, the Star-Spangled 
Banner means to America all that has 
made America; and no people, so rich 
and numerous, has ever saluted so fer- 
vently a regalia so simple. Pageants 
are a national cipher which we do 
well to study. Britain, being small 
and homogeneous, fears the rut, and 
aims, therefore, at diversity, main- 
tains many colleges and public schools, 
cultivates cranks, and is patient with 
minorities. America is large and va- 
ried; to her the objective must be 
unity. Through four years of anguish 
she had to fight for it. Her parades 
and drives and patriotic anniversaries 
are as instinctive in their sagacity as 
the universal ceremonies of the Ro- 
man Church. The East has indus- 
tries, the West agriculture. New Eng- 
land in the North is intellectual; 
Georgia in the South is sometimes 


illiterate. But by asking everybody ' 


to do the same thing on a given date, 
by singing one song and displaying 
one flag, Americans become nation- 
conscious. That, for the moment, is 
enough of achievement for her. Deli- 
cate compromises, unwritten tradi- 
tions, Cabinets of responsible Minis- 
ters, and municipal corporations will 
come later on as finishing touches. 
But, hitherto, it has been the Presi- 
dent, and loyalty, and sharp forceful 
decision. 

The tendency to standardize is 
universal. Without a standard, few 
ships could be built; with it, an im- 
mense tonnage is launched. An Eng- 
lishman used to have his automobile 
made to order. An American must 
select one of a type or go without. 
The machine-worker is cheap; the 
machine-maker is a multi-millionaire. 
One reason why, unconsciously, Eng- 
lishmen get themselves disliked is that 
they will do things differently. It is 
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literally true that Canadian employ- 
ers put up the notice: ‘No English- 
man need apply.’ We are so apt to 
know better — to cross the road at an 
angle instead of straight —to walk 
upstairs when there is an elevator — 
to write letters when there is a tele- 
phone — to hire a taxicab when bag- 
gage can be sent by express. In 
these little details there is a touch of 
heresy — of dissent — the dissent of 
superiority. It is not etiquette only 
that we infringe, it is a principle — a 
theory of life, a custom of the mind. 
Frenchmen are quicker to adapt 
themselves to equals. And on equality 
Americans insist. 

The Britain that I left was a land 
of inquiry, spiritual doubt, even dis- 
illusionment. Everywhere men were 
mistrusting the miraculous. The Amer- 
ica where I landed was still glowing 
with a childlike faith in mercy and 
righteousness and freedom and virtue. 
Germany smiled and sneered. She 
now trembles. The people that Eng-. 
land sends to America must beware 
of Germany’s error. For instance, 
they must remember, if they are in 
uniform, that no American soldier 
may to-day take alcohol. That is the 
rule, and it is not for guests to break 
it. With all respect to Punch and 
Captain Bairnsfather, I am not quite 
certain whether the British army de- 
serves the long succession of jests 
which depend on bad grammar, a 
kind of nonchalant insolence towards 
death and pain, and a steady avoid- 
ance of the ideals for which millions of 
men are dying. The impression has 
been created here that Britain is 
muddling along, cheerful but not very 
competent, brave but bone-headed, 
with better courage than generals. 
After all, this war is not a joke. There 
is discipline in our army as well as 
dirt in the trenches. And if our 
officers don’t know their work they 
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ought to. I should like America to see 
a little more of the smartness, the 
sacrifices, the thoughtfulness, the edu- 
cation of the British soldier. France 
does not allow her troops to be 
treated as comic opera or vaudeville. 
And America would apply her own 
methods to such humor. In the mean- 
time she takes us precisely at our own 
valuation, and assumes that in higher 
command, which means intellect, we 
are careless amateurs, just what we 
are made to look like. 

What the country thinks of Britain 
will be determined after the war by 
the opinion which American soldiers 
form during their service in Europe. 
These men are drawn from every city 
and State in the Union, and their 
verdict will be final. I have been 
reading the collected speeches of Mr. 
Newton D. Baker. No Minister for 
War has ever discussed the ethical 
aspects of his rough task in terms so 
human, so idealist, and, some would 
say, so Puritan. The American char- 
acter is, of course, explicit, while ours 
is implicit. Their Constitution is writ- 
ten, while ours is a mental assump- 
tion. Because we do not ciaim to be 
disinterested, it does not follow that 
we are selfish. But, when all this 
has been said, the fact remains that 
Americans are out for something more 
than mere victory. They want to win; 
they also wish to win nobly. It is up 
to us to avoid any circumstances 
which might change a deep respect 
for our country into disillusionment. 

Americans on their side must not 
suppose that because English people 
suspect, and therefore avoid, fine 
phrases they are therefore indifferent 
to lofty motives. Perhaps I may give 
an illustration: In his speech to the 
Mexican editors President Wilson 
stated with complete sincerity that 
America will get nothing out of this 
war. Side by side with this speech 
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there was reported a somewhat trium- 
phant declaration by Mr. Hurley, of 
the Shipping Board, who told how next 
year the American shipyards would 
produce as much tonnage as England 
has launched in any five years. That 
mercantile marine is needed for the 
war, but, obviously, the ships will be 
a valuable asset. Americans will not 
mind the remark that their aspirations 
are not as yet accompanied by actual 
sacrifice. None of us can tell how long 
the war will last, but the actual con- 
tribution by the individual American 
home to the cause of human liberty 
cannot in the nature of things ap- 
proach what has already been freely 
offered on that altar by individual 
homes in Italy, France, and Britain. 
Europe is indebted to America for a 
splendid reinforcement of her hard- 
pressed faith. But the influence of 
America will be in exact proportion to 
her recognition of what she owes — 
and the debt is very great — to the 
European countries which have borne 
the brunt of the battle. 

To some extent American humorists 
have given England an imperfect idea 
of their country. I have been as- 
tonished by the charm, the courtesy, 
and, let me add, the humility of the 
Americans whom I have met. They 
are anxious to hear and to learn. They 
are quick to appreciate a suggestion 
and generous in acknowledging it. If 
Englishmen are to hold their place in 
the world they will have to study the 
American point of view, even where 
they may not adopt it. In passing, I 
may remark that Americans do not 
entirely accept our theory that in busi- 
ness we are a simple and straight- 
forward nation dealing with clever — 
not to say sharp— cousins across 
the water. Americans pay unfailing 
tribute to our commercial subtlety. 
They only think that we look simple. 

And when we come to terms of peace 
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we shall have to reckon with this high 
estimate of our negotiating ability. 
Bear in mind that we are dealing with 
a country which has been taught by 
George Washington that conquest and 
Empire are of the devil. That is still 
the fixed belief of most Americans. 
One gets over it by explaining that the 
British Empire is not a fixed servitude, 
but a constant process of evolution 
towards autonomy. As we assume re- 
sponsibility for new provinces, so do 
old provinces pass from control to self- 
government. About the glory of Em- 
pire I say nothing when I speak here. 
It is Empire as a form of service to 
mankind that interests Americans. 
They approach native races not as 
merchants, or magistrates, or soldiers, 
but as missionaries. Assuming, as we 
must assume, that for various reasons 
we cannot hand back to the enemy 
Pacific Islands, the occupied colonies 
in Africa, Palestine,and Mesopotamia, 
the question will inevitably arise, 
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What is to be done with these territo- 
ries? Many considerations will arise. 
Among them must be included Ameri- 
can opinion. We have seen how eager 
she is to adopt international solutions 
—to arrive at international diplo- 
macy, and even strategy. Great Brit- 
ain will do well to recognize that the 
white man’s burden is also inter- 
national. For any new territories it is 
clear that she must seek a sanction be- 
yond herself, and even for her existing 
Empire she would do well to reinforce 
her mission with American approval, 
and to rely, as she can afford to do, not 
so much upon rights of possession as 
upon the consent of the governed. 
America is now a world-power. This 
means that shecan appreciate Britain’s 
responsibilities better than ever before. 
We lose nothing by defining those re- 
sponsibilities in terms which agree 
with President Wilson’s ideal of an 
International League, and we may 
gain much. 


THE COMING OF THE AIR AGE 


BY CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE 


Tue Civil Aerial Transport Com- 
mittee, after deliberating for a year, 
has now sent in its report to the Air 
Ministry; and it is hoped that the Air 
Council, after considering this report, 
will take prompt and vigorous action. 
The committee was only advisory; 
and what is required now, and is in- 
deed overdue, is executive work in 
selecting and organizing those aerial 
routes which can be opened up for 
traffic immediately the war ends. 


While the committee has been de- 
liberating practically nothing has been 
done. The Air Ministry, indeed, has 
no power yet to deal with commercial 
flying. Its powers are purely military. 
But Parliament would, of course, soon 
give it what powers it requires, and it 
is now generally assumed that — prob- 
ably in collaboration with the Board of 
Trade as to the control of passenger 
traffic — the Air Ministry will have 
the task, after the war, not only of 
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directing military air work, but of fos- 
tering all forms of civil flying. The 
industry, in fact, looks to the Ministry 
for something more than a formal 
blessing when the first aerial serv- 
ices are established. It will expect the 
Ministry to represent its case very 
strongly to the Government; and, 
should the question arise, as it may, of 
subsidizing experimental routes, then 
the Air Ministry must be ready to 
beard the officials of the Treasury in 
their den, though to obtain money 
from the Treasury after the war may 
be a task requiring an almost super- 
natural gift of persuasion. 

There should be no need, however, 
so far as the promotion of certain 
air routes is concerned, to go cap in 
hand to theauthorities. Take London- 
Paris asan example. It should be pos- 
sible to operate such a route entirely 
by private enterprise, and to make it 
pay. We shall have machines, when 
the war ends, which will carry a dozen 
passengers between these two cities in 
a journey lasting only three hours in- 
stead of seven — the shortest time by 
land and sea; and, provided the 
volume of traffic is sufficient to dis- 
patch several large machines each way 
daily, it should be possible to carry 
passengers, profitably, at an express 
fare‘of £5, or very little more. When 
one remembers that the first-class rail 
and boat fare is, at normal times, £2, 
16s. 11d., and that the traveler who 
goes by air would save a clear four 
hours as compared with land and sea, 
it appears reasonable to assume that a 
number of passengers would be forth- 
coming if the single fare was only 
about £5. 

There are other routes, also, con- 
necting London with Continental cities, 
which private enterprise should be 
capable of operating successfully, with- 
out Government assistance; and the 
same applies to certain express routes 
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in this country, though here our short 
distances, as compared with those 
from London to the Continent, may 
make it difficult for an airway to 
compete directly with a railway, re- 
membering that time must be occupied 
in establishing the land connections of 
an airway, and that it requires a non- 
stop flight of three or four hours for an 
aircraft to show its superiority over 
a train. With high-speed machines, 
however, carrying only a pilot and a 
bag of urgent letters for which special 
fees are paid, it should be possible to 
establish, successfully, certain purely 
express air-mail routes between Lon- 
don and the cities of the Midlands and 
the North. 

Flying at a speed of one hundred 
and fifty miles an hour, these express 
machines should enable an urgent 
letter to be posted in the morning in 
London, at some convenient time after 
the opening of business, and received 
so quickly, say, in Manchester, that a 
reply could be written and delivered in 
London in time to be dealt with be- 
fore the close of the business day. It 
should also be possible to post a letter 
in London as late as 11.30 a.m., for a 
city as distant as Glasgow, and for 
this letter to be delivered in a Glasgow 
office by about 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon. The fees charged at first for a 
letter sent by express air-mail would 
be comparatively high — probably 
about 2s. 6d. for a distance of two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred 
miles. 

It is also believed that, in spite of 
our short distances and express rail- 
ways, there would be scope fora service 
of aircraft — large machines carrying 
mails, passengers, and light urgent- 
ly-consigned goods—which would 
connect important centres of popu- 
lation, and which would fly daily 
along some given route, stopping here 
and there to pick up or set down, 
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rather in the manner of the old mail- 
coaches. An average speed, even with 
large, heavily-laden machines, would 
be eighty or ninety miles an hour; 
they would show, therefore, a marked 
saving of time over the train. 

One of the difficulties to be over- 
come, in running an air service in this 
country in direct competition with rail- 
ways, is to reduce to its lowest propor- 
tion the time taken on land connec- 
tions. Aerodromes will, at any rate 
for some period after the war, be estab- 
lished on the outskirts of cities — 
though ultimately it may be possible 
to bring large machines right into the 
heart of a city. But in any immediate 
post-war service there will be the ques- 
tion of carrying passengers out to the 
aerodrome of departure, and then of 
conveying them into a city again from 
the aerodome of arrival. In specially 
favorable conditions this may be done 
by tube or train. The London aero- 
drome, for example, is already con- 
nected directly with a main railway 
line; and it is also intended, after the 
war, to extend one of the tube railways 
out to this aerodrome. But in many 
cases the land connections will have to 
be made by fast motor cars, in the case 
of passengers, and by motor cycles in 
the case of mails. In both cases the 
cost of this land transport will be in- 
cluded in the general fee charged. 

The ideal is to pick a business man 
up by car at his office and drive him 
to the aerodrome of departure, then 
transport him by air, and finally take 
him, again by car, right to the door of 
the office which he wishes to reach in 
the city of arrival. And there is no 
reason why this should not be done. 
Given such an organization, all a busi- 
ness man would have to do would be 
toring up the nearest aerodrome onthe 
morning on which he wished to travel; 
the aerial transport company would 
then do the rest. 
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High speeds, such as can be ob- 
tained in aerial travel, are not in them- 
selves sufficient. We must also have 
safety and dependability. Can these 
be assured? The answer is that they 
can, but only as a result of the most 
efficient and careful organization. 

On a fine day an aviator merely re- 
quires a ground from which to start 
and a suitable alighting point when his 
journey is done. It is possible that his 
motor may fail while en route, and 
that he may have to make a forced 
landing; but, even so, with the atmo- 
sphere clear and other conditions fa- 
vorable, he should be able, as a rule, 
to bring down his machine without 
accident. The question of navigation, 
when the weather is fine, need not 
trouble him at all; he has map and 
compass, and, should he be in doubt 
at any time, he can make a direct 
visual observation of the ground, and 
pick up a landmark which will tell him 
infallibly where he is. 

But immediately weather conditions 
are bad, or even partially unfavorable, 
the whole problem is changed. If a 
pilot has engine failure when the air is 
misty, or the wind very high, he may 
be unable to reach a suitable alighting 
point, and may have a bad crash. 
Also, an even greater menace, he may 
lose his way in mist or fog; or a side 
wind may drift him off his course. 
Bad weather, indeed, and particularly 
the existence of mist, fog, or low-lying 
cloud, may turn a safe and simple 
cross-country flight into an expedition 
of very considerable danger. 

Readers should not, however, jump 
to the conclusion that an air service 
will only be possible on days when the 
weather is fine. This would be the 
case, it is true, if a pilot was simply 
told to leave one aerodrome, near Lon- 
don, and attempt to reach another, 
near Paris, without any ground organi- 
zation to help him. But it is precisely 
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in this matter of ground organization 
that bad-weather flying will be made 
possible. Aerial transport companies 
will not organize for fine weather. 
What they will organize for is bad 
weather — for the maintenance of a 
service even when there is mist, rain, 
fog, cloud, or a gale of wind. 

It is in this preliminary organiza- 
tion that much might be done, even 
while the warcontinues. Pilotsand ma- 
chines cannot be spared for any experi- 
mental commercial service — so the 
Air Ministry has ordained. But time 
should certainly be spared by the 
Ministry, in collaboration with the in- 
dustry, to decide at once on certain 
routes, and then to put in hand the 
ground organization which will be 
necessary before any day and night air 
service can be run over such routes. 
It will be noted that I have mentioned 
night flying. This will be essential in 
the transport of mails. It should be 
possible to carry the night mail from 
London through to Italy; and, by do- 
ing so, to save a whole day in the de- 
livery of such a mail. But night flying, 
except in ideal weather, will be impos- 
sible without the fullest organization. 

The keynote of organization, on a 
defined aerial route, is to arrange along 
it a chain of emergency alighting 
grounds, each being so near to its 
neighbors that, provided a pilot is fly- 
ing high enough, he will be able to glide 
down to a safe landing, on one or other 
of these grounds, at any moment dur- 
ing a flight should his motor fail. As 
to what this would actually entail in 
practice, it may be mentioned that, if 
a pilot maintains the reasonable flying 
height of about three thousand five 
hundred feet, a landing ground every 
ten miles along a route would insure 
him a safe landing, even should his 
motor break down when he was exactly 
midway between two grounds. 

The advantage of a chain of grounds, 
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apart from removing the danger of 
bad landings and the breakage of ma- 
chines, will be shown also in the follow- 
ing way. Each ground will be num- 
bered and will have a telephone; also, 
in the case, say, of an express mail serv- 
ice, relief machines will be placed at 
chosen points along a route. There- 
fore, assuming a pilot who is carrying 
mails descends through engine failure 
on one of the numbered grounds, he 
will go at once to the telephone, ex- 
plain where he is, and, if his craft can- 
not be repaired immediately, a relief 
machine will be sent which will pick 
up the mail and continue the flight — 
a very short time only having been 
wasted by the breakdown. 

Again, in foggy or misty weather, 
when ordinary flying would have to be 
abandoned, the existence of an organ- 
ized airway will permit a service to be 
run. The system most favored in com- 
bating fog is to send up from each of 
the emergency grounds a kite-balloon, 
which will rise above the fog belt — 
almost invariably low-lying — and 
form for the pilot a chain of easily- 
observed objects which will guide him 
on his flight. It is taken for granted, 
of course, that a pilot would ascend 
through the fog after leaving the 
ground and emerge above it, and 
would then remain at this altitude, in 
clear air, until he had accomplished his 
journey. 

But, even this being the case, there 
is the question, of course, of landing. 
This is the greatest difficulty in fog fly- 
ing. Getting away presents no real 
difficulty; nor does navigation above 
a fog, provided there are the guiding 
balloons, which would be illuminated 
at night. But when a pilot has iden- 
tified his alighting point, by means of 
the balloon flying above the fog, he 
must then dive down through the fog 
to make his landing, and if the fog is 
very thick it may be difficult for him 
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to judge the exact moment of his con- 
tact with the ground. Already, how- 
ever, during the war, experience has 
been gained as to this problem, though 
it is obvious that such data cannot be 
mentioned here. But what may be 
said is that, though there is contro- 
versy as to the best type, color, and 
position of light used, there is no doubt 
at all that it will be possible to devise 
a lighting system which will bring a 
commercial aircraft to a safe landing 
even when the ground is heavily ob- 
scured by fog; while science may not 
find it impossible, over the limited area 
of an alighting ground, to disperse a 
fog altogether. 

In commercial night-flying, a chain 
of landing grounds will be imperative. 
Each will be lighted at night, thus 
creating an illuminated aerial way, 
along which a pilot should without 
difficulty steer his course. On high 
ground, also, there will be lighthouses, 
each showing a distinctive beam, while 
main aerodromes will, of course, be 
specially identified. 
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What, it may here be asked, about 
gales of wind? Will not these prevent 
flying? The answer is that they will 
not, unless there should be a gale of 
such exceptional severity as some- 
times, in winter, interrupts communi- 
cations with the Continent. No ordi- 
nary gale, after the war, will do more 
than delay the multi-engined aircraft, 
developing thousands of horsepower, 
which we shall be using on the main 
commercial routes. As to any peril 
from winds, any risk of machines being 
overturned or rendered uncontrollable 
this will practically cease to exist. 
Power, weight, momentum, ail will 
come to the aid of a multi-engined ma- 
chine. The broad fact, indeed, which 
is now established, is that wind, unless 
it rises to something like a hurricane, 
will not prevent an air service being 
run; though if such a wind is a direct 
head-wind, it may lengthen appre- 
ciably the time taken by a flight. In 
the case, however, of any commercial 
time-schedule, an allowance is always 
made for adverse winds. 
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MARSHAL FOCH’S DOCTRINE 


Now that we have seen Marshal 
Foch at work, it is instructive to turn 
back to his writings and notice how 
they illustrate his methods. He is the 
only great general that we remember 
who, before he had the opportunity of 
commanding in the field, had distin- 
guished himself as a writer on war. 
Many generals, from Xenophon and 
Cesar onward, have written military 
treatises in their retirement. An un- 
told number of generals who had pro- 
duced notable books on strategy or 
tactics have failed hopelessly in the 
field; it looks as if the well-known 
General von Bernhardi, who faces us 
near Ypres, is among them. But it 
would be hard to name any other 
general of such rare qualities as Mar- 
shal Foch possesses who has first 
gained his reputation by the excep- 
tional brilliancy of his books. In The 
Principles of War and The Conduct 
of War, lectures delivered years ago at 
the institution corresponding to our 
Staff College, Marshal Foch, then an 
artillery colonel, set himself to apply 
Napoleon’s methods to modern war, 
and to contrast them favorably with 
the purely mechanical doctrines of the 
German General Staff. The general 
purport of his teaching was that the 
battle is everything, but that its result 
depends largely on the care and skill 
with which preparation is made for 
it beforehand. Yet he did not accept 
the German theory that, in view of 
the difficulty of moving large masses 
rapidly, the general must force the 
enemy to conform to his own strategy, 
and even to his tactics, according to a 
plan worked out in advance. He ana- 
lyzed the operations of the Franco- 
Prussian War, and showed that Mar- 


shal Moltke’s elaborate schemes would 
have gone hopelessly wrong if the 
French commanders had not been 
stricken by a sort of paralysis so that 
they threw away good opportunities 
of attacking the invaders as they were 
concentrating. Marshal Foch insisted 
again and again that the commander 
must adjust his plan to the changing 
circumstances, instead of expecting 
that the circumstances would fit the 
plan. The German invasion of France 
is a good instance of the truth of this 
reasoning. The Germans found every- 
thing going ‘according to plan’ up to 
the battle of the Marne. But Marshal 
Joffre began that battle on a line 
further north than he ought to have 
been, to suit the German scheme, and 
General Galliéni and General Mau- 
noury were so unkind as to make a 
flank attack from Paris. This upset 
the ‘plan’ and reduced the enemy 
generals to a state of confusion by 
which General Maunoury on the left 
and General Foch in the centre quick- 
ly profited. On the German theory it 
was impossible for the Germans to lose 
the battle of the Marne. But they did 
lose it all the same. 

The Napoleonic method, as Marshal 
Foch explained it, was to act with cer- 
tainty if action was possible, and, if 
not, to play for safety above all till 
the opportunity arrived. He quoted 
Xenophon’s maxim that ‘the art of 
war is theart of maintaining one’s free- 
dom of action.’ The commander must 
never allow the enemy to dictate to 
him the course that he pursues. All 
through the spring and early summer, 
Marshal Foch doubtless remembered 
his old teaching, which he was apply- 
ing with superhuman patience in a 
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most difficult situation. The enemy 
wanted him to fight a decisive battle, 
to make a stand on some line and stake 
his last man on holding it. But Mar- 
shal Foch declined to yield to what he 
often speaks of as the geographical 
delusion. But when the moment came 
for the offensive, and every prepara- 
tion had been made, Marshal Foch in- 
sisted that the attack must be made 
with the utmost vigor: 


Now, as in the past, the mass of attack 
needs for success a resolute will to achieve 
it. The troops assigned for a decisive at- 

‘tack must remember only Bugeaud’s 
phrase —‘When the moment comes for 
action, march and encounter your enemy 
with the energy and the sang-froid which 
make everything possible.’ Thus, vigor, 
rapidity, violence, the absence of any pro- 
longed halts, and therefore the rapid bring- 
ing forward of troops from the rear to carry 
on with them the troops ahead — such is 
the character to be imparted at that mo- 
ment to the action. 


The emphasis laid on the ‘resolute will 
to achieve’ victory is typical of Mar- 
shal Foch. Even in his Preface he 
points to the ‘immutable verities’ as 
showing that ‘an offensive of manceu- 
vre,’ implying a well-trained and well- 
led army, must in the end prevail, and 
that ‘a passive defensive must fail,’ 
assuming, of course, in each case that 
the numbers are not hopelessly dispro- 
portionate.” He shows elsewhere that 
numbers alone need not prevail. The 
successful general is the one who dis- 
poses his forces so as to have a supe- 
riority at the required place and at the 
given time. Marshal Foch recalls the 
famous conversation between Napo- 
leon and Moreau. Napoleon said: 
“It is always the large numbers that 
beat the small numbers.’ ‘But,’ said 
Moreau, ‘with small armies you have 
often defeated large armies.’ ‘Even 
then,’ replied Napoleon, ‘it wasalways 
the small number that was beaten by 
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the large number’; and he went on to 
show how he had always concentrated 
his mass of attack against the enemy’s 
weak spot, where he thus had a tem- 
porary superiority. Marshal Foch dis- 
cussed the objection that such rapid 
concentrations were impossible now- 
adays, and declined to accept it. If 
proper use was made of railways and 
other technical means, great move- 
ments of troops would still be possible. 
He was right, though he did not per- 
haps foresee the part that the motor 
*bus would play in this war. We all 
know now that it is possible to surprise 
the enemy with an attack in great 
force on a sector where he did not ex- 
pect it or where he thought to receive 
some warning. Marshal Foch foresaw 
and demonstrated the possibility some 
fifteen years ago. 

It is curious to observe that he ex- 
pected a modern war to be of brief 
duration. Perhaps he was thinking 
only of a Franco-German war, without 
Allies on either side. In any case he 
erred with the vast majority, includ- 
ing, of course, the Germans, who 
would never have gone to war if they 
had known that it would last over four 
years. His view was that, as the call- 
ing-up of the men would cause the 
social machine to stop, the war must 
be short and very violent. Experience 
has shown us, however, that the 
women can ‘carry on.’ In another 
point Marshal Foch did not read the 
future accurately. He maintained 
that Germany would not violate Bel- 
gium in order to attack France, be- 
cause it would be disadvantageous to 
her from a military standpoint. The 
Germans would have to detach troops 
to blockade Antwerp and to occupy 
Brussels, and they would give the 
French an opportunity of attacking 
them in flank, provided always that 
the French armies were massed in a 
suitable district from which they could 
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operate in any direction. We do not 
know whether Marshal Foch has modi- 
fied his opinion as to the military de- 
fects of the Belgian line of invasion. 
Inasmuch as the invasion failed to 
effect its purpose in a rapid and deci- 
sive victory, the marshal was right. 
On the other hand, it may be con- 
tended that the German plan was 
faultily executed. We need hardly add 
that from a political standpoint the in- 
vasion of France through Belgium was 
a fatal blunder as well as an unpardon- 
able crime. But though Marshal Foch 
credited the Germans with more sense 
than they showed in attacking neutral 
Belgium, and though he looked for a 
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short war, his writings show an aston- 
ishing foreknowledge of the problems 
and difficulties of modern warfare. 
Despite all its novelties, a war of to- 
day would, he was confident, be de- 
cided on the same broad strategic 
principles as any other war in the past. 
It would be decided not by elaborate 
strategic schemes, nor by geographical 
conquests, but by the ordeal of battle, 
in which the side that concentrated 
its forces in superior numbers at the 
critical point would win. Marshal Foch 
is now supplying a series of object- 
lessons from which, even better than 
from his books, the public may learn 
what grand strategy means. 


SHALL WE LET GERMANY DOWN LIGHTLY? 


BY E. T. GOOD 


It is bad enough that in certain high 
quarters there should be a disposition 
to let Germany down lightly in the 
coming settlement of the war — that 
certain autocrats and plutocrats who 
have financial interests in, or family or 
trade connections with, Germany — 
certain people who desire to preserve 
Prussianism on the Continent and to 
impose it upon Britain —it is bad 
enough that these cliques should seek 
to save Germany from the retribution 
she deserves; but it is immeasurably 
worse to find some of our influential 
labor men, Democrats and Socialists, 
advocating and advancing a policy 
that could only result in the perpetua- 
tion and almost world-wide extension 
of the social hell that is called Prus- 
sianism! A settlement of the war on 
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the principle of a drawn game, in a 
military sense, would involve the con- 
tinued maintenance of huge armies, 
which means crushing taxation and 
much demoralizing barrack life. The 
resumption of free trading with Ger- 
many — particularly a Germany un- 
defeated — would mean the reintro- 
duction of all those dishonest and 
‘blackleg” commercial methods by 
which, before the war, our shops were 
filled with subsidized German goods 
while our own machines often stood 
idle and our workers emigrated or 
starved. 

This desire, or disposition, to let 
Germany down lightly needs careful 
examination. And for this reason: 
Our British generosity — not to say 
stupidity — being what it is, there is 
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a great danger that we shall concede 
extremely generous terms to the en- 
emy, and in so doing neglect some of 
our own vital interests. There is grave 
danger that, in spite of all we have 
seenand ought to have learned, we may 
make our plans without due apprecia- 
tion of German cupidity. Certain it is 
that if our peace advocates have their 
way Prussianism will be permanent- 
ly entrenched on the Continent and 
pretty firmly established in this coun- 
try, and that trading conditions will 
be such that British labor will often be 
unemployed while our markets are 
again filled with German bounty-fed 
products. While so much is said in 
favor of the policy of generosity — the 
policy of shaking hands with the 
enemy and trying to be good friends 
when the fight is over — something 
should be said on the other side. Tre- 
mendous issues and consequences will 
depend upon the terms of the coming 
peace treaty and upon how we frame 
our future trading policy. Correct de- 
cisions depend upon sound judgment, 
and sound judgment depends on clear 
thinking and full recognition of all the 
essential facts. What are the facts? 
The first fact is that this war is the 
greatest crime in the world’s history. 
The second fact is that Germany de- 
liberately planned and provoked the 
war. The third fact is that Germany 
has ruthelssly broken some of the most 
definite and universally acknowledged 
laws of warfare, just as she broke 
solemn treaties of peace. The fourth 
fact is that Germany has made the 
most elaborate plans to renew, after 
the war, and in a still more intensified 
form, if she is permitted to do so, those 
‘blackleg’ trading methods by which 
she did her neighbors and competitors 
so much harm before the war. For 
these four cardinal reasons Germany 
deserves to suffer—how much? 


Surely thisis preéminently one of those 
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cases in which the punishment should 
fit the crime. Yet no one goes so far 
as to suggest that Germany should be 
treated as she has treated our side. It 
is impossible and unthinkable. The 
worst Jingo among us proposes no 
such thing. But when we are invited 
by men in responsible positions not 
only to let the enemy down lightly in 
the settlement of the war, but to re- 
sume free, unregulated trade inter- 
course with him after the war — to 
open again our ports and markets to 
the Germans, free of tariff, toll, or tax, 
so that they may again ‘blackleg’ our 
traders and drive both capital and 
labor out of this country — well, it is 
time to ask the reason why, and to 
consider what a grave injustice we 
should thereby be doing our own 
people, including many of the men 
now fighting for us. To a fair rival, 
an honest foe, and a clean fighter — 
generosity by all means! But the 
German character is such that it 
would certainly mistake generosity for 
weakness. 

Please observe that Germany mis- 
took our unpreparedness for war as a 
sign of decadence and cowardice, and 
that she plunged Europe into blood in 
a mad gamble on our supposed weak- 
ness. In commerce we were the only 
great nation that gave Germany free 
ports for her ships and free markets 
for her goods. Germany’s great prog- 
ress before the war was very largely 
due to the ‘freedom of the seas’— the 
freedom of coaling stations and ports 
and markets—we gave her. We 
alone among nations treated the Ger- 
mans with extreme generosity, and in 
return we are made the objects of their 
strongest hatred. Because they re- 
ceived such great privileges from us 
they believed they were entitled to 
wipe us out altogether. That is the 
German character. It is clear, beyond 
question or doubt, that if the Germans 
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could have successfully invaded this 
country, as they did Belgium, they 
would have treated us with even more 
fiendish ferocity and devilish cruelty 
than they treated the unfortunate 
Belgians. Let our peace-at-any-price 
people consider this point. If the Ger- 
mans could starve us into surren- 
der, as they originally intended, they 
would impose upon us the most hu- 
miliating terms ever recorded in the 
annals of history. 

Germany has been as unfair as a 
trade competitor as she has proved 
unclean as a fighter. She has shame- 
fully ‘blacklegged’ us incommerceand 
industry. She has pirated our trade- 
marks and patent rights. She has 
specially subsidized her ships and 
traders in order to cut us out of the 
trade race. She has tried to kill us as 
a commercial nation. And she will try 
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still harder in future if we are fools 
enough to give her the opportuni- 
ty. The Marine Restoration Bill re- 
cently passed by the Reichstag, which 
authorizes the most lavish subsidi- 
zation of shipping — and therefore of 
exportation — ever known in the com- 
mercial world, is nothing less than 
open declaration of ‘economic war’ 
on our British industries. Germany 
has abused every economic freedom 
granted her. She has committed the 
vilest commercial, diplomatic, and 
naval and military crimes on record as 
a set policy. She has broken every 
treaty pledge and violated every law 
of men and nations standing in the 
way of her brigandage and bucaneer- 
ing. She has imposed every possible 
suffering and indignity upon her vic- 
tims. Is this the nation to let down 
lightly? 


JAMOUFLAGE 


CasTING an early-morning and dis- 
gruntled eye upon our war-breakfast 
table, I remarked sadly, ‘No jam, no 
jelly, no marmalade.’ 

‘Also no muffins, and no flowers, by 
request,’ said Doris pleasantly. ‘On 
the other hand you have two kinds of 
margarine, some of last week’s and 
some of this.’ 

“Surely you could manage a little 
honey.’ 

‘I could manage quite a lot, if 
we hadany. ButI can’t get it. You 
forget that the bees have now been 
controlled. The Apiary Commissioner 
has commandeered all the hives, to be 
set up in aircraft factories as an ex- 
ample. I can’t afford to make mar- 


malade with oranges uncontrolled at 
5d. Besides, they are going to sell 
them next week without the skins. 
The skins are wanted for high explo- 
sives or something. As for jam ; 

‘Well, what about jam?’ 

‘Fruit crops a failure; sugar short; 
so many more men in the army.’ 

‘Please don’t talk like a newspaper,’ 
I said plaintively. ‘Even if there are 
five million more men eating jam in 
France than there were last autumn, 
there must be five million fewer men 
eating jam in this country.’ 

‘But they eat more jam in the army. 
They are hungrier than civilians.’ 

‘They can hardly be that,’ I said. © 
‘Of course I don’t grudge them a single 
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pot that they eat, but in Flanders I 
believe they use the best strawberry 
for dubbin. Way is there no jam? I 
ask you as man to jam ——’ 

‘You can’t make it without fruit.’ 

‘Pardon me, you can make it out of 
turnips and a little ginger. Have the 
swedes been a failure?’ 

‘They are still neutral, if that is 
what you mean. As for ginger, you 
forget that the Ginger Controller has 
taken up all available supplies. The 
Government needs it.’ 

‘It does indeed. But is n’t there 
anything you can do? Surely your 
former Highland servant’s old aunt 
in St. Kilda could lend you one 
pot of gooseberry to tide us over the 
winter.’ 

‘Silly,’ said Doris. ‘You’ve no 
memory to-day. All the gooseberry- 
bushes on St. Kilda were taken over by 
the Afforestation Board this summer. 
TheCoal-mines Maintenance Commis- 
sioner is to get them for pit-props.’ 

‘How thorough of him!’ 

‘Yes,’ said Doris. ‘Ellen Macarthur 
told me at the canteen yesterday that 
her brother, who is twenty-nine and 
Grade 1, but not really very strong, 
expects to get a job as a Timber Com- 
missioner for the Outer Hebrides.’ 

‘Nonsense! —I should say ‘Hoots 
and havers!’ There are no trees in 
the Outer Hebrides.’ 

‘Not very many, perhaps,’ Doris 
agreed. ‘But I expect there is an 
Outer Hebrides Chief Commissioner 
for Timber, with so much a year, and 
six Assistant Commissioners with so 
much a year, and twelve Sub-Assistant 
Commissioners, and I don’t know how 
many inspectors. They will probably 
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stay in Oban during the summer and 
have quite a decent time. You see, 
the less timber there is in a place the 
more men are needed to take thorough 
good care of it and see that it is n’t 
used by civilians for toothpicks.’ 

‘Quite so. But is there nothing sweet 
in the house?’ 

‘Ah, well,’ said Doris coyly, ‘you 
used to say .. . but no matter. ... 
Try a little mustard on your second 
inch of toast.’ 

She pushed a large silver mustard- 
pot towards me. I opened the lid apa- 
thetically. Then I grasped the nearest 
spoon. The pot was nearly full of 
strawberry jam. 

‘Hooray!’ I cried. ‘More camou- 
flage. No visitor would ever guess 
what was in that pot.’ 

Doris swiftly removed the treasure 
untasted. 

‘I was afraid, even after your solemn 
promise, that you could n’t get through ~ 
breakfast without that world-weary 
word. But if you don’t camouflage 
anything in my hearing for twenty- 
four hours I promise you a whole tea- 
spoonful to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Good,’ I said. ‘Jam to-morrow. 
Any cheese on the dinner horizon?’ 

‘Well, the grocer hoped yesterday 
that he would be able to oblige me 
to-day with half-a-pound of a new sort 
of cheese, Gorgonmargo.’ 

‘I know,’ Isaid. ‘ Breadcrumbs, ran- 
cid wagon-grease, and a pinch of salt. 
Well, well. More cam——’ I pulled 
up just in time. 

But I know I shall never keep off 
the fatal word for twenty-four hours 
on end. The strain will be too great. 
No war-jam is worth it, 




















THE ANT IN POSSESSION 


BY HORACE HUTCHINSON 


I caME to a bar across the woodland 
path. By stress of last winter’s snow 
or winds a tall birch had fallen and 
now lay with its white trunk horizontal 
—a stern barrier. Its long limbs, 
broken in its fall, yet reached to the 
ground, so that it lay breast high, mak- 
ing a pleasant leaning place. The time 
was early spring; the larches and the 
thorns had their first tender green, but 
most of the trees were still in wintry 
nudity. The wood sorrel, not yet in 
flower, clad the earth. The day was 
perfect, windless, and warmed through 
and through with sunshine after a 
night of light frost; a wood-pigeon 
cooed incessantly across the valley, a 
blackbird’s fluting sounded occasion- 
ally, and now and again a clear bar 
of hedge-sparrow song. The great tit 
gave out its bell note, and the spotted 
woodpecker rattled on some hollow 
sonorous bough of the high trees. The 
most emphatically vernal note was the 
weak repetition of the chiffchaff, first 
of the immigrants to be vocal. The 
sun’s rays were reflected by the rho- 
dodendrons as by jewels of a million 
facets. 

Then I became aware that this tree 
trunk, being thus horizontal, served as 
the bridge along which a great com- 
pany or procession of the wood ants 
went about their daily business. It 
was a discovery which served to make 
it at once less agreeable as a resting 
place, yet far more interesting for pur- 
poses of observation. The ants were 
for the most part of the large worker 
class, big bold fellows with scarlet 
tunics. Among them went a few of 


the humbler workers, not only smaller 
in size but also less gay in color. Then 
I saw one of the bigger kind — which 
came along in all the satisfaction of a 
good piece, at least, of his day’s work 
done, with a small fly, of some species 
which I could not determine, in his 
jaws. He was busy with it, carrying it 
home to the communal nest. Then I 
began my exasperating experiments 
upon him. I approached a finger to 
him, on which he threw himself at 
once into his attitude of the ‘offensive- 
defensive’ — head thrown forward, 
ready to bite, abdomen curled under. 
Very formidable he looked, and still he 
did not let go of his fly. I put my fin- 
ger nearer, and he threw himself bodily 
at it — but so far it was only bluff, be- 
cause still he held the fly in his jaws 
and would not drop it to get a bite. 
It was not until I had actually taken 
hold of his little body with my coarse 
human finger and thumb that he con- 
sented to drop the fly. I dropped him 
then, when he had done that, at a dis- 
tance of some six inches from his prey. 
The trunk was rough, and hirsute here 
and there, with patches of a stiff, thin 
lichen. Nevertheless, no sooner had I 
dropped my friend than he began an 
eager search for the fly that I had 
robbed him of. By some mental proc- 
ess which I do not quite understand, 
he seemed to have a knowledge that it 
was somewhere near him. Perhaps it 
is only that wherever I had dropped 
the searcher, and wherever he had 
dropped the object of his search, he 
would have begun hunting. Be that 
how it may, he hunted, and his way of 
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hunting would have convinced anyone 
who watched it that it was the scent 
of the dead fly that directed his move- 
ments. At length he came upon it, in 
what was, to him, the high jungle 
of the lichen. He extracted it, and 
was proceeding on his way as before. 
Again I interrupted him. Again I 
made him drop his fly, and deposited 
him at some distance from it, and again 
he hunted, as before, and found it. 
This I did a third time, and a third 
time he repeated his object-lesson in 
unwearied perseverance. A fourth 
time I took it from him, and now, in- 
stead of putting it down anywhere 
in his neighborhood, I laid it right in 
the path of one of the other scar- 
let-tunicked workers. I imagined that 
this rover, who, doubtless, like the 
other, was out for anything that he 
could find, would pounce upon it as on 
manna straight from Heaven. And so 
he did, for a moment, but it was but 
for a moment only. Aftera first pounce 
and a nip he dropped and left it as 
if it had no further interest for him. 
Seeing that, I took it up and laid it 
in the path of first one and then an- 
other of the workers. In each case the 
same drama was enacted — the quick 
pounce, on first detection of the insect, 
followed by the almost as quick aban- 
donment. What was the meaning of 
it? I do not know. I can only guess. 
My guess is that the first ant had, ac- 
cording to some mysterious ant lore, 
made the thing his own by killing and 
taking it into possession, and that it 
was against the traditions for another 
to interfere. If that were so, it would 
be like the possession of the hunted 
pig, gained by the ‘first spear,’ or as if 
the quarry had been made ‘taboo’ to 
all the rest by its killing by the one. I 
do not think the explanation is merely 
that they would not touch it so soon 
as they found it to be already dead, 
for these ants will readily pick up and 
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‘convey’ a freshly killed fly or other 
insect which you may offer them. 
Nor was it that repeated nips, and per- 
haps a suck of the life juice stolen with 
each, had reduced the fly to sapless 
and valueless skin and skeleton, for 
when I did at last restore it to its 
rightful owner and killer, of whom I 
had not altogether lost sight while I 
offered his hunting spoil to those 
others who had no claim to it, he ac- 
cepted it at once with a glad gratitude 
and made off with it on his at length 
unmolested way. I think that the 
ant smell and the hive smell were 
already imparted to this fly, and so 
soon as the others recognized it they 
quitted it as a thing already reduced 
from a state of fere nature, into 
possession, and so had no more to 
do with it. 

It was surprising to me, moreover, 
who have studied ants and their ways 
for many a year, to realize that they 
had this sense of the individual, as well 
as of the hive, smell. It was not 
enough for them that one of the hive 
had killed and had carried and had so 
set his mark (olfactory, as I do not 
doubt) on the quarry. They also had 
some practical appreciation of the fact 
that it was not their ‘kill,’ but that of 


‘another of the hive; and when this 


other, the real killer, came upon it, his 
behavior with it was quite different 
from theirs. He too knew that it was 
not their ‘kill’ but his; his business, 
not theirs. When we have, after a long 
while of study, so far discarded our 
purely human way of looking at 
things as to recognize that the ‘unit,’ 
for the ant, is not the individual, but 
the community; when we have arrived 
at this degree of wisdom, which is not 
very easily reached, we are a little apt 
to carry its conclusions almost too far 
and to suppose that there can be no 
sense of individuality at all among 
them. Very evidently this is not the 
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case; and you may easily prove that 
they have differences of individual 
temperament. One, for instance, of 
the same species and the same class as 
another — one of these very scarlet 
bodied workers of the wood ant — will 
be much bolder than another. One 
will come again and again to theattack 
on your finger when it has overthrown 
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him and cast him backwards after 
each onset. Another has enough of it 
after a single encounter. Their cour- 
age is the quality which it is most easy 
for us to test, and it is quite splendid, 
but probably we should find their in- 
dividual differences to be no less in 
other respects also were we able to 
make trial of them. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEW INDUSTRIES 


A Fact brought to light at the Brit- 
ish Scientific Products Exhibition, 
organized by the British Science Guild 
at King’s College, is the dependence 
of industrial development upon the 
intelligent application of scientific 
knowledge and method. In most of 
the industries represented at the ex- 
hibition it is shown that the resources 
exist and that they merely await the 
application of the results of scientific 
research for their proper development, 
and the introduction of patient and 
persistent effort to turn these indus- 
tries into successful commercial under- 
takings. The case of timber furnishes 
an example of our pre-war dependence 
upon supplies from abroad, when, 
in point of fact, the bulk of our de- 
mands could have been satisfied by 
home or Colonial supplies. For a long 
time it was impossible to make the 
successive Governments of this coun- 
try realize that the afforestation of 
waste lands was a question of national 
importance. Since the war, however, 
the attitude of those responsible for 
the government of the country in 
regard to this question has changed 
considerably. The losses due to the 
submarine, and the shortage of steam- 


ship accommodation, have appreci- 
ably diminished the imports of timber, 
with the result that we are now turn- 
ing to home sources to make up for 
the deficiencies. 

The two problems that will have to 
be solved before we can depend en- 
tirely upon our own resources were 
set out by Mr. E. P. Stebbing in a 
lecture which he delivered at King’s 
College. The questions are (a) where 
to get the timber we shall require dur- 
ing the next forty years, and (b) the 
immediate afforestation of the waste 
lands in the United Kingdom. Mr. 
Stebbing expressed the opinion that 
we should have to rely upon Canada 
and Russia for our future supplies of 
soft woods. He disapproved of small 
tentative schemes of afforestation. 
This, in his view, would not enable us 
to depend upon the major portion of 
our supplies of home-grown timber, 
and he expressed the further opinion 
that unless the afforestation problem 
is conceived on bold lines, it would 
result in a useless waste of money. 

Just as in the case of timber and 
other metallic materials the bulk of 
our supplies can be obtained by the 
development of the natural resources 
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of the Empire, so in the case of metal- 
lic materials can our independence be 
firmly secured. The example of tung- 
sten furnishes a striking and instruc- 
tive illustration of the neglect to utilize 
the resources of the Empire or to 
work in our own territory the minerals 
won under the British flag. Under the 
stress of war conditions the impor- 
tance of tungsten as an essential 
ingredient in the manufacture of 
tool-steel and as a corner-stone of 
modern engineering is now fully real- 
ized in this country. Much still 
remains to be known about the prop- 
erties of this element and its uses, and 
Mr. Julius L. F. Vogel has performed 
a public service in presenting an 
account of tungsten at a lecture at 
King’s College, where there are also 
a number of specimens of the metal 
to be seen. The problem of preparing 
pure tungsten, although one of com- 
mercial importance, was considered 
too small to justify a separate estab- 
lishment for the industry, with the 
result that it was left to certain 
German chemical and metallurgical 
works to deal with the problem. Com- 
plete investigation laboratories were 
equipped, well-fitted works erected, 
and ample funds provided to develop 
a suitable process and put it into 
operation, and before long steel-mak- 
ers were offered tungsten powder 
containing 95.to 96 per cent of pure 
tungsten practically free from dele- 
terious impurities. In course of time 
a still higher grade tungsten was 
supplied, containing up to 99 per 
cent of the pure metal. Attempts to 
establish the manufacture of tungsten 
in this country resulted in the produc- 
tion of an article of satisfactory qual- 
ity, but the scale of manufacture, local 
conditions, and intermittent ore sup- 
ply made competition with the power- 
ful German producers impossible. If 
the tungsten industry has at last been 
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permanently established in this coun- 
try, it is due in no small measure to 
the efforts of Mr. Vogel, who is 
prominently connected with the works 
at Widnes, which have been delivering 
tungsten since July, 1915, without 
intermission. 

Even in the development of sources 
of energy for our industry there is 
immense scope for the application of 
scientific knowledge and method. We 
know, for example, that one cubic foot 
of water per second falling eleven feet 
will develop one horse power in any 
modern turbine. What use can be 
made of this energy? Mr. A. New- 
lands, engineer-in-chief of the High- 
land Railway, showed in the course of 
a paper read at the exhibition not only 
that the development of our water 
resources will provide us with the 
energy that we require, but also that 
its proper development is to some 
extent bound up with the reorgani- 
zation of our industrial life. Cheap 
power and a greatly extended use of 
it are imperative necessities, and the 
continued neglect of the water power 
possibilities of this country is a very 
serious economic waste. In the latest 
Census of Production Report it is 
shown that while the total horse 
power of industrial engines in the 
United Kingdom is approximately 
10,500,000, of this only 178,000 horse 
power, or 1.6 per cent, is represented 
by water power. In the opinion of 
Mr. Newlands, we could easily draw 
upon water for 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 
horse power, or more than 10 per cent 
of our requirements. A comparison 
of the percentage of available water 
power utilized in Great Britain with 
that of other countries furnishes a 
very impressive reminder of the un- 
developed state of that industry here. 
Germany utilizes 43.4 per cent of 
the water available and capable of 
development; the United States, 24.9 
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per cent; France, 11.6 per cent; Great 
Britain, only 8.3 per cent. It is esti- 
mated that while there is available 
for development from water power in 
Great Britain 10.9 horse power per 
square mile of area, only 0.91 horse 
power is actually used. 

Mr. Newlands is of the opinion that 
the place of water power in industry 
lies in the utilization of it so far as 
possible in territory where industrial 
activity can be re-created or where 
none has existed hitherto. This raises 
a very important sociological problem 
which it is desirable that our men of 
science and engineers should consider 
seriously. The energy derived from 
water power can be transmitted elec- 
trically over large areas, and made 
available where practicable for the 
varied requirements of agriculture, 
both in field operations and in farm 
buildings. Here it would help to elim- 
inate much of the drudgery of this 
important industry, while at the 
same time coming into service for the 
purpose of rural transport. As to 
industries, it is only necessary to 
mention the manufacture of alumi- 
num, the electro-chemical industries, 
and the fixation of nitrogen to show 
what enormous possibilities exist in 
the development of these industries by 
the application of large power supplies 
which would be made available by 
the utilization of water. The saving of 
coal, too, through the development of 
our water power resources is an item 
the importance of which cannot be 
over-estimated. But this is not the 
only consideration, for it has distinct 
and far-reaching possibilities and ad- 
vantages of its own; and if, as is gen- 
erally believed, we must enormously 
in rease our national production to 
reéstablish our national position, the 
utilization of water power will be 
necessary. 

While considering the development 


of resources in this country, attention 
must be given at the same time to 
the development of the resources of 
other parts of the Empire. We have 
already mentioned the case of tung- 
sten, but there is another example of 
a field which awaits the application 
of science, and that is in the resources 
of West Africa. A comparison of 
recent statistics presented by Mr. 
R. E. Dennett in a lecture delivered 
at the exhibition does-not make very 
cheerful reading. Up to the first six 
months of 1914 nearly all West Afri- 
can copra went to Germany. From 
the same territory Germany took 
nearly half the production of cocoa, 
more than two thirds of the palm 
kernels, about one eighth of the palm 
oil, half of the hides, one third of the 
mahogany, more than half of the 
ground-nuts, more than one third of 
the shea-nuts, and the whole of the 
palm-kernel cake; in all, nearly half 
of the total exports from the West 
African Union went to Germany. 
The explanation of this is simple. 
In addition to enterprise, the Germans 
investigated scientifically the best 
methods of converting these articles 
into foodstuffs, ete., and, as Mr. 
Dennett has pointed out, ‘we should 
be greater fools than even the Ger- 
mans now consider us to be if we did 
not take every precaution in the future 
to deprive the German Government 
of the power to procure West African 
products with the view of making war 
upon us again.’ For it must be re- 
membered that not only are many of 
these products suitable as foodstuffs; 
they are also absolutely essential for 
the manufacture of war material. Of 
the many instances given by Mr. 
Dennett of the utilization of these 
materials, a good example of the ad- 
vantage of science is shown by the 
utilization of waste cotton seed as a 
driving power. He said: 
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In the centre of Africa, where cotton 
seed is of little value owing to costly trans- 
port, the obtaining of power for driving a 
ginnery or any other machinery is of great 
importance, as the further you get into 
the interior, the more costly coal becomes. 
On the other hand, cotton seed is, to all 
intents and purposes, a waste product in 
such places, and may well take the place 
of coal. The power is obtained, not from 
the oil, but from the seed itself, which is 
composed of carbonaceous matter. Cotton- 
seed cake or damaged cotton seed unfit for 
crushing purposes is equally good material. 

Cotton-seed gas plants are composed ofa 
brick-lined furnace, in which the seed is 
burned on a grate. The air is drawn through 
the fire and CO, is produced, this after- 
wards being reduced to CO. The gas is then 
cooled and cleaned and the tar extracted 
by means of a centrifugal device, which 
causes all heavy matter to be expelled. 
A plentiful supply of water is needed for 
the cleaning process. A suction-gas plant 
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produces exactly the amount that the en- 
gine requires. Compared with the steam 
engine, the fuel used per brake horse power 
is about one half, the actual amount of coal 
being in the region of about 1.5 pounds per 
brake horse power per hour, and cotton 
seed about 4 pounds per brake horse power, 
including stand-by losses. The labor re- 
quired to operate a gas plant is also con- 
siderably less than that required for a 
steam engine of similar size. 


Regarding cotton seed as a possible 
edible oil to compete with coconut 
or palm-kernel oil, Mr. Dennett said: 


Cotton-seed oil can now be treated with 
hydrogen and so converted into a solid fat, 
and thus hardened it is already largely used 
to make compound lard, which in some 
cases contains no lard properly so-called. 
In this way many of the twenty-three 
West African oils may also possibly be 
used in the manufacture of margarine. 


WAR-TIME FINANCE 


WAR EXPENSES 


Or the many financial problems 
created by the war, the most impor- 
tant is that of providing the funds 
wherewith to carry on the struggle. 
Without command of the necessary 
pecuniary resources no_ belligerent 
could continue the fight and would be 
compelled to abandon it and sue for 
peace. Therefore, the provision of the 
money required for meeting military 
expenditure is an essential condi- 
tion of a combatant nation’s ability 
to wage war and, if possible, carry it 
to a successful conclusion. Without 
attempting to belittle the part that 
men and munitions play in any con- 
flict, it is an indisputable fact that 
what are popularly called the sinews 


of war perform functions no less vital 
and important. Lack of money would 
in the long run spell disaster, and 
even difficulty experienced in procur- 
ing it would seriously impair fighting 
efficiency. Whatever may be the vicis- 
situdes of warfare, it stands to reason 
that in the end victory will rest with 
the Power or group of Powers that can 
hold out the longest by reason of the 
superiority of its material resources. 
And it is largely, if not entirely, owing 
to that commonly recognized fact that 
the confidence of the Allied nations 
in their ultimate triumph has even in 
the darkest hour never wavered. The 
Allies know that they are superior to 
the enemy in respect of man-power, 
manufacturing capacity, and financial 
resources, and consciousness of that 
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fact keeps their faith in final victory 
unshaken. 

Possessing more money than their 
enemies, their first duty should be to 
use that tremendous power to the best 
possible advantage. It is not merely 
a question of securing the funds with 
which to finance the war. The prob- 
lem, rather, is first to obtain the 
money needed by methods which will 
inflict the smallest possible burden on 
the present and succeeding genera- 
tions, and, secondly, having obtained 
it, to spend it economically and judi- 
ciously. No one would venture to con- 
tend that the methods followed in this 
country have been all that could be 
desired. Indeed, under the direction 
of successive Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer, the British Treasury has 
adopted courses which provoked a 
great deal of well-deserved criticism. 
Some at least of its borrowing opera- 
tions have been conducted on expen- 
sive and improvident lines, while 
much of the expenditure it has sanc- 
tioned has been reckless and wasteful. 
Yet, when all is said and done, it will 
probably be found that with all her 
mistakes Britain has conducted her 
war finance on sounder lines than has 
any other belligerent Power, with the 
possible exception of the United States 
which enjoyed the inestimable advan- 
tage, by reason of her late entry into 
the conflict, of being able to avoid the 


blunders committed by this country. 


In one respect especially the British 
record bears most advantageous com- 
parison with that of the other com- 
batant Powers. Again, with the ex- 
ception of the United States, Great 
Britain is the only belligerent which 
has raised by means of taxation funds 
sufficient not only to pay interest 
charges on her growing war debt, but 
to provide a handsome contribution 
towards current military expenditure. 
The question is whether she has done 
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enough in this direction. Some au- 
thorities contend that she has done 
more than enough, while there are 
others who allege that her achieve- 
ments have been half-hearted and quite 
inadequate. 

A most interesting contribution to 
the discussion of this most important 
question is made by Professor W. R. 
Scott in his lecture on The Financial 
Burden of To-day and To-morrow, 
now published in book form, together 
with other essays on kindred subjects, 
by the Cambridge University Press. 
The Adam Smith Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Glas- 
gow points out that, broadly speak- 
ing, there are two schools of thought 
on this subject. One, which might be 
termed the British view, holds that all 
war expenditure should be obtained 
from taxes levied while the war is in 
progress. The other, which is favored 
by German theorists, contends that all 
war expenditure ought to be met by 
loans. Neither of these extreme views 
were heid generally in either country 
in their original form at the outbreak 
of the present war. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that in practice both 
Great Britain and Germany have kept 
closely in view the theories with which 
those countries are respectively iden- 
tified, Britain raising, by means of 
special and additional taxation, an im- 
mense amount of money towards the 
cost of the war, and Germany, in a 
comparative sense at least, doing little 
or nothing in the same direction. It is 
notorious that since the outbreak of 
war the German Government has im- 
posed only a relatively trifling amount 
of fresh taxation, that many of its new 
taxes exist on paper only, being im- 
posed on commodities which, by rea- 
son of the British blockade, are no 
longer imported, manufactured, or con- 
sumed, and that it has completely 
failed to provide revenue for meeting 
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recurring war debt charges both now 
and in the future. The reasons why 
Germany has failed to impose the taxa- 
tion required by the circumstances are 
not difficult to discover. The rulers of 
Prussia may be bad _ psychologists 
where the thoughts and feelings of 
alien peoples are concerned, but they 
possess a very keen insight into the 
minds of their own subjects. They 
knew, for instance, that it would be 
fatal to their own interests to bring 
home to the German people the im- 
mense and, indeed, crushing cost of 
their mad military ambitions. They 
therefore studiously refrained from 
putting on taxes which, coming on top 
of the scarcity and dearness of food, 
would have assuredly promoted such 
deep and widespread discontent as to 
make revolution inevitable. At the 
same time, in their characteristically 
boastful way, they led the people to 
believe that their invincible military 
might would insure not only certain 
and overwhelming victory, but the 
extraction from their vanquished foes 
of immense financial indemnities more 
than sufficient to extinguish the whole 
of Germany’s war debt. Sooner or 
later the German people will discover 
that they have been miserably de- 
ceived, and that their rulers from 
start to finish based their policy and 
their actions on a huge miscalcula- 
tion. No one will envy them their 
disillusionment. 

In splendid contrast to Germany’s 
reckless, happy-go-lucky methods, the 
course followed by this country may 
well excite, as it has already done, 
the admiration of observers in all 
countries, not excluding the Central 
Empires themselves. Professor Scott 
notes, as the Stock Exchange Gazette 
had already done, that in the fourth 
year of the war both German and Aus- 
trian public men had begun reluc- 
tantly to admit the superiority of Brit- 
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ish financial methods. In the earlier 
days of the war, when expenditure was 
apparently lighter than it nowis, some- 
thing like 26 per cent of our war out- 
lays were met out of taxation, while 
even to-day, with the cost of opera- 
tions substantially heavier than it 
formerly was, the proportion of expen- 
diture provided by taxation exceeds 
20 per cent. Take, for example, the 
record of the current financial year. In 
that period it is estimated that we shall 
spend £2,973,000,000 for all purposes, 
and that towards that outlay revenue 
from taxes and other State serv- 
ices will provide £842,000,000. Tak- 
ing our pre-war revenue and expendi- 
ture at £200,000,000, and deducting 
that amount from each side, we arrive 
ata war expenditure of £2,773,000,000, 
inclusive of large outlays of a recover- 
able kind, and a war revenue of £642,- 
000,000. In other words, slightly over 
23 per cent of our contemplated out- 
lays will be met out of taxation. Or 
apply another test. The current year’s 
revenue will exceed that of the last pre- 
war year by, roughly, £640,000,000. 
On the other hand, interest on war 
debt in the current year will absorb 
£295,850,000. That is to say, that 
extra taxation will in the present fiscal 
year produce more than twice the sum 
needed to cover the current war debt 
charges. 

Our effort, far from deserving to be 
described as inadequate, is in reality a 
magnificent one. And, as a matter of 
fact, it surpasses the aims of the most 
rigid advocates of the all-tax theory. 
Thus, as Professor Scott reminds us, 
Adam Smith seems to have contem- 
plated that in war the additional 
expenditure would bring the whole 
outlay up to three or four times the 
normal, that being the amount which 
he recommended should be paid by 
taxation. Adam Smith, however, never 
foresaw a war which would cost, not 
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four times, but something between 
thirteen and fourteen times the normal 
expenditure, And had he done so we 
doubt if he would have been so foolish 
and impractical as to contend that its 
cost should be exclusively defrayed out 
of the taxpayers’ pockets and without 
resort to borrowing. His fourfold in- 
crease in revenue was approximately 
secured in 1917-18, and will be ex- 
ceeded in the current year, when in all 
probability the receipts from taxation 
will be four and a half times as large as 
they were in the last complete year of 
peace. 

And yet there are still people to be 
found who make little of our effort in 
respect of war taxation, and argue that 
we have not done half enough. They 
seem to think that all would be well, 
both now and in the future, if taxa- 
tion were drastically augmented and 
borrowing operations correspondingly 
reduced. They even regard without 
anxiety, if not with positive glee, an 

“income tax of 15s. or more in the 
pound, and a 100 per cent excess 
profits duty, totally ignoring the dis- 
astrous consequences such taxation 
would have on the country’s industrial 
future. They would also like to see 
crushing burdens imposed on common 
articles of consumption, notwithstand- 
ing the enormous rise in prices brought 
about by scarcity and other causes, 
their contention being that the heavier 
the scale of taxation the more economy 
will be promoted. When we read ar- 
guments of this kind we are strongly 
tempted to believe that their authors 
have in view not merely the pro- 
motion of sound finance and private 
economy, but other objects. And in 
this connection we may cite the opin- 
ion of David Ricardo, the eminent 
economist of the Napoleonic war era. 
Ricardo advocated the raising of all 
supplies within the year on various 
grounds, ‘such as,’ to quote Professor 
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Scott, ‘the bringing home to the peo- 
ple the cost of the war, and thereby 
shortening the continuance of hostili- 
ties.” In other words, the all-tax pol- 
icy was advocated because its effect 
would be, for various reasons, to bring 
about war-weariness and eventually, 
perhaps, humiliating surrender. It is, 
indeed, not difficult to detect in the 
opinions of the modern advocates of 
oppressive and even penal taxation in 
war time the sinister hand of the paci- 
fist. Such views may meet with sup- 
port among defeatists, avowed and dis- 
guised, but they are never likely to 
find favor among patriotic citizens, 
whose one desire is to see the war 
carried on energetically to a victorious 
conclusion. 
The Stock Exchange Gazette 


RUSSIA’S GOLD HOLDINGS 


THERE seems to be a good deal of 
misconception in some quarters as to 
the gold reserves of Russia and the 
benefits to be derived therefrom by 
Germany, supposing that that coun- 
try should ever be in a position to 
enforce the payment of the indem- 
nity provided for by the Brest treaty 
of peace. Without attempting to ap- 
praise the value of any moral right 
conferred by the treaty itself, con- 
sidering the parties between whom it 
was made and the conditions under 
which it was executed, a good deal 
too much seems to have been taken 
for granted in recent advices from 
Holland as to the prospects of the 
early and (to Germany) satisfactory 
fulfillment of the agreement. Espe- 
cially is this so with regard to the 
possible proportion of the indemnity 
which may be paid in gold. The 
statement is made that the gold stock 
of the Russian State Bank amounts to 
over £300,000,000, and it is inferred 
that the addition of this to Germany’s 
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present stock of the metal would 
strengthen the position of the mark 
in foreign countries and greatly in- 
crease her purchasing power during 
and after the war. 

To take first the question of fact. 
The Russian State Bank has not and 
never had a gold reserve of anything 
approaching £300,000,000 sterling. 
At the commencement of the war 
the return of the then Bank of Russia 
showed its gold reserve to be a little 
over £160,000,000 sterling, but by 
the end of October, 1917, when the 
latest statement was issued, this had 
been reduced to under £130,000,000 
sterling. In the same period, how- 
ever, the item of ‘gold held abroad’ 
had increased from £14,000,000 to 
£230,000,000 sterling, but whatever 
may be the precise definition and the 
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precise position of this item to-day, it 
is hardly likely that it could be utilized 
for the payment of an indemnity to 
Germany. As to the effect which the 
gold might have upon Germany’s ex- 
change position after the war, it is 
early yet to argue. Gold, after all, is 
not what it was, and, relatively, raw 
materials and goods now occupy a 
much more prominent position in the 
consideration of the nations, which 
condition is not likely to be altered 
by the conclusion of the war. Fur- 
ther than that, not gold holdings but 
the character of her Government will 
probably be the principal factor in 
Germany’s exchange position after 
peace is restored, and power to pur- 
chase abroad may be gauged by much 
the same considerations. 


The London Post 
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A new volume of verse by Mr. Rud- 
‘yard Kipling will be published during 
the autumn by Messrs. Methuen, 
both in the ordinary editions and in 
limited editions, on hand-made paper 
and Japanese vellum. Messrs. Mac- 
millan will also issue the new volume 
in their ‘Bombay’ edition and édition 
de luxe of Mr. Kipling’s works. 


Two new volumes by John Mase- 
field are expected during the autumn. 
One, entitled St. George and the Dragon, 
is largely in the nature of a general 
view of the war as seen by the author 
at first hand, together with a sum- 


mary of its lessons for humanity. 


The other volume contains A Poem 
and Two Plays, one of the plays en- 


titled The Locked Chest, having an 
Icelandic setting, and the other, The 
Sweeps of ’98, an Irish setting. The 
long narrative poem, entitled ‘ Rosas,’ 
tells the romantic story of Juan Man- 
uel Rosas, who, as the Dictator of 
the Argentine, came to be called the 
‘South American Nero.’ 


During the last two or three years 
of his life William de Morgan was en- 
gaged on a mystery novel, entitled 
The Old Madhouse, and save for the 
last chapter, had completed the tale 
at the time of his death in 1916. Like 
Edwin Drood, it had for its central 
theme a mysterious disappearance, 
the secret of which might have re- 
mained undiscovered without the clue 
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to the final chapter. In William de 
Morgan’s case, however, full notes 
had been left which have enabled his 
wife, who had discussed the story 
with her husband at every stage of its 
progress, to finish the narrative in 
accordance with his intentions. The 
book will be published during the 
late autumn by Mr. Heinemann. 


The London Chronicle is right in 
describing the literary season in Lon- 
don as ‘promising.’ In fiction alone, 
the publishers’ lists include new 
books by H. G. Wells, W. J. Locke, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Lucas Malet, 
Marjorie Bowen, C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson, Jeffery Farnol, the late 
E. E. Vernede, Sir Rider Haggard, and 
Marie Corelli. 


Dr. George Friedrich Nicolai’s re- 
markable book on The Biology of the 
War, which was the subject of Theo- 
dore A. Cook’s article, ‘A Voice in the 
Wilderness,’ reprinted in THe Livine 
AcE of September 21, from The Nine- 
teenth Century and After, is about to 
be published in London, in an Eng- 
lish translation. It is one of the 
most striking indictments of German 
‘frightfulness’ that has been pub- 
lished anywhere, and ‘the author, a 
distinguished scientist of Berlin, was 
degraded and imprisoned for writing 
it. He escaped from prison in a Ger- 
man aeroplane, with the help of Ger- 
man officers, and made his way to 
Denmark after a series of adventures. 


Replying to the question, ‘What 
books do our soldiers like to read 
nowadays?’ The London Chronicle 
says: 

A little while ago the detective story was 
prime favorite, but the taste seems to have 
veered round to less exciting literature. 
‘Trollope’s top hole,’ writes a young fellow 
from France, ‘particularly when you have 
just come out of the line and wish to delete 
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everything from your memory as cleanly 
as the censor deletes injudicious remarks 
in your correspondence.’ Civilians also are 
resting their minds with quieter literature. 
There is quite a run, a librarian tells us, on 
mid-Victorian books, the novels of Ed- 
mund Yates, Hawley Smart, F. W. Robin- 
son, and Miss Braddon. Old-time favorites 
have also come into their own again, and 
many people are reading with delight the 
works of Fielding and Smollett, or finding 
unexpected pleasure in Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey. And Pickwick, which has never 
become a back number, is to-day selling 
like a sensational shilling shocker. 


The Manchester Guardian remarks 
that henceforth the name of Rupert 
Brooke must stand for a dual accom- 
plishment. He turns out to have 
been not merely the first of our sol- 
dier-poets, but the inventor of a new 
and very queer trade. Frequenters of 
the Liverpool Landing-stage have 
often of recent years been pestered by 
earnest offers from various ragged 
little boys, on the approach of sail- 
ing-time for an Atlantic liner, to ‘give 
you a good wave for a tanner.’ The 
proposal, hitherto cryptic, has now 
been made clear by the inclusion in 
Mr. Edward Marsh’s memoir of 
Brooke of a letter describing Brooke’s 
departure to America. ‘Everybody 
else seemed to have people to see 
them off,’ he wrote; ‘so I went back 
on shore and found a dirty little boy 
who was unoccupied and said his 
name was William. “Will you wave 
to me if I give you sixpence, Wil- 
liam?” “Why, yes,” said William. So 
I gave him sixpence and went back on 
board. And when the time came he 
leaned over the railing on the Land- 
ing-stage and waved. Now and then 
he shouted indistinct messages in a 
shrill voice. And as we slid away the 
last object I looked at was a small dot 
waving a white handkerchief, or near- 
ly white, faithfully. So I got my six- 
penn’orth and my farewell —Dear 
William!’j 








THE FALSE BRETHREN 
BY EDWARD FULLER 


[‘Seamen never forget and seamen never 
forgive, and they have looked upon their 
dead not once but a hundred times... .’] 


Ye have shamed the mother that bore 
ye, 
Ye have shamed your mother, the 
sea; 
Ah, would ye were dead before ye 
Had drawn your breath from me! 
My kindly laws ye have broken — 
The laws my children have known; 
Ye shall keep the eternal token 
Of the doom ye must bear alone. 


My life is a life of striving; 
And my winds and my waves have 
made, 
Through the storm and the spindrift 
driving, 
The men who are ne’er afraid; 
So quick to rescue a brother 
In the hour of his utmost need, 
The call for help from another 
Is the call they are first to heed. 


This is their highest guerdon — 
Never to shrink from the task, 
But if life or death be the burden 
To share it is all they ask. 
When the gale roars up from the 
forties, 
Ere the fog shuts down like a pall, 
They hear through its furious sorties 
The souls in peril that call. 


But ye! there is no repaying 
For the evil ye have wrought, 

And all your whining and praying 
Shall avail your murderers naught! 

Ye have spat on all things human, 
Ye have hardened your hearts and 

sworn 

To spare neither child nor woman, 

Nor your brethren of woman born. 


Oh, the brave ships that I cherished 
As they sailed forth gay and free! 
Oh, the anguish when they perished — 

When you took them away from me! 
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With the fangs of wolves ye have rent 
them 
And toppled their tall masts down — 
Ye have laughed, as under ye sent 
them, 
To see the children drown! 


Children or women — ye left them \ 
To cold and hunger and thirst; 

With sneers and gibes ye bereft them, 
And therefore ye are accurst! 

For this is the doom ye inherit ; 
As long as my waves endure — 

This is the wrath that ye merit, 
The penalty ye secure: 





Not in all the years hereafter " 
Shall a hand be stretched to greet, 

And the seaman’s friendly laughter 
Shall turn to scorn when ye meet; 

Ye shall sail unheeded, unspoken, 
Wherever your flag ye show; 

Its broad black stripe is the token 

- Of the evil deeds ye know! 


Shame of my breast, oh, never 
Shall ye call me mother again! 

And this is your fate forever — 
To carry the mark of Cain! 
The Spectator 


THE VALLEY WIND 


(From the Chinese) 
BY LU YUN (4th CENT. A.D.) 


Living in retirement beyond the 
world, 

Silently enjoying isolation, 

I pull the rope of my door tighter 

And stuff my window with roots and 
ferns. 

My spirit is tuned to the spring 
season: 

At the fall of the year there is a 
in my heart. s 

Thus, imitating cosmic changesy 

My cottage becomes a Universe. 

(Translated by Arthur Waley.) 


The New Statesman 





